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PREPACE 


In this seventh edition, the theoreticai portions 
‘have been further enlarged. Model Appreciation 
essays on six kritis of Tyagaraja have been added 
at the end. Some more technical terms have been 
explained in Chapter XII. 


Topics like Analytical.and Synthetic portrayal 
of Ragas in musical compositions and the utility of 
Sutra’ gitas are additions to this edition. 


The book has been carefully revised and 
‘brought up-to-date. 


8th August 1973 THE AUTHOR. 
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CHAPTER 1. 
RAGA 


The outstanding feature of Indian music is the raga 
system. Every raga is a distinct musical entity by itself 
and possesses well-defined characteristics. The ideal of 
absolute music is reached in the concept of raga. Ragas 
are so many statues visible, or rather perceivable, by the © 
aural sense. They are solid musical facts and every 
musician is cognisant of them. Each raga has a separate 
aesthetic form and can be recognised by a trained ear. 
Musical compositions are yconcrete forms of the abstract 
raga. They are so many manifestations of the.various facets. 
of the raga: They are the mirrors or channels through 
which we are able to see the form of the raga. The beauties 
underlying a raga are very subtic and delicate Whereas a 
musical composition presents only a certain aspect of a raga, 
the detailed alipana of the same raga enables us to see its 
fuli form, Theoretically, the number of ragas is infinite. 
Singing or performing raga alapana (raga exposition) 
demands the highest degree of musical training, culture 
and creativeness. Some ragas admit of an elaborate 
exposition. Such ragas are called major ragas. Ragas which 
admit of only a brief exposition are called minor ragas. 


sa aks sana: | 
wan waar @ a UT Sze: 


Matan ga’s Brhaddesi., 


And, 


asa ais arantegiia: | 
wat aaa aan: afd at: 1 


Sarngadeva’s Sdngita ratnakara. 


According to the above slokas, a raga is that which is 
beautified or decorated by the tonal excellence of svaras 
and varnas and which decoration gives pleasure to the 
mind of the listener. 


It is the sequence or combination of appropriate 
svara varnas that goes to make or establish a raga. Varna 
here means the mode of singing — gana kriya. 


aR Stacal_an zafteiaa | 


Ahobala’s Sangita parijata. 


A combination of svaras capable of pleasing the ear 
constitutes a raga. 


waata fa TH: is the etymological definition of 


faga i.e. that which pleases is the raga. It colours the 
mind. 

In order to have a melodic entity, a raga must take 
at least five of the twelve notes of the scale. Even in the 
case of those ragas which take only four notes in the 
4rohana, the avarohana supplies the deficiency by being 
either audava, shadava or sampirna. An audava raga 
with both ma and pa deleted will lack Stability and will be 
somewhat nebulous in character, Madhyama and 
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Panchama being the samvadi svaras (consonantal notes) 
of Shadja, it is necessary that at least one of them should 
be present in a raga, Svaras which are eschewed in a 
raga, if introduced, will shatter its melodic individuality. 
Such notes will sound as apasvaras (wrong notes) for the 
raga and will produce a repulsive effect. 


Classification 


The subject of raga classification in Indian music 
may be studied under the following heads :— 


(1) Raga classification in ancient music including 
the classification that prevailed in ancient 
Tamil music. 


(2) Raga classification in Hiadusthani music. 


(3) Raga classification in’Karnatic music. 


Of these, the topics mentioned in (1) and (2) are 
dealt with in Book 1V of this Series. Here, only the 
classification ieferred to in No. 3 is dealt with, 


The modern conception of a raga dates from the time 
of Matanga Muni (Sth cent. A.D.). The classification of 
Tagas into janaka ragas and janya ragas is the most 
scientific system of raga classification. Janaka means 
generic and janya means generated. There are 72 janaka 
tagas based on the twelve svarasthanas of the sthayi. The 
scheme of 72 melakarta ragas provides an excellent, 
workable arrangement and it is explained in detail in 
Chap. If. Whereas the number of janaka ragas is fixed, 
the number of janya ragas is practically unlimited. 
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» © The janaka-janya system of raga classification need 
not give rise to the presumption that all janaka ragas 
are older than janya ragas. In fact a good number of 
these janaka ragas came into existence only during the 
modern period of Indian music. Many janya ragas like 
Bhipala, Ahiri, Nadanamakriya, Gaula, — Vasanta, 
Saurashtra, Madhyamavati, Kedaragaula, Mohana, 
Kambhoji and Nilambari have been in existence for more 
than a thousand years. The raga, Kathanakutihalam may 
be mentioned as an example of a janya raga, which came 
into existence after the scheme of 72 melakartas was 
conceived of. 


The classification of janya ragas into varja, vakra, 
upanga and bhashanga has- already been referred to (see 
Chapter I of Book II). These classifications are however 
not mutually exclusive... For example, a varja raga can 
be vakra and upanga; and a varja raga can be vakra and 
bhashanga. Likewise a varja raga can be non-vakra and 
upanga or bhashanga. Again there are non-varja, vakra 
ragas of both the upanga and bhashanga types and 
non-varja, non-vakra ragas of the bhashanga types. 
In a vakra raga, the note at which the obliquity takes 
Place. is called the vakra svaral the note at which the 
obliquity terminates and the origina : course is resumed is 

_ called the vakrantya svara. The length of obliquity is the 
compass of vakratva. 


The Table onthe next page gives examples for these 
different types of janya ragas: 


SSSR Sea OEE = Beno R bOI wig SPORE RES PEERED eT 
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Table 1 


KIND OF RaGa. 





Varja 


a9 99> 
Varja 


°° 29 


Samptrna vakra 


{non-varja) 
> 33 
<3 krama 
(non-vakra) 


SR Se SSssnnnSSlsssnSens 


According as the 4rohana or avarohana or both are 
vakra, vakra ragas are classified into: 


vakra 


krama 
(non-vakra) 


& upanga 
& bhashanga 
& upanga 
& bhashanga 
& upanga 


& bhashanga 


& bhashanga 


VAKRA RAGAS 


| EXAMPLES, 





Sriraga 
Balahamsa 


Mukhiri 
Nilambari 


Dhanyasi 
Mohana 


| f Kambhoji 
Bilahari 


Manjari 
Karnataka 
byag 





Saurashtra 
Saranga 


{ Bhairavi 
Manji 


(1) Krama arohana—Vakra avarohana 


(2) Vakra 4rohana—Krama avarohana 


(3) Ubhaya vakra 
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Since the arohana or avarohana in these three cases 
may be audava, shadava or sampurna, a further classifi- 
cation of vakra ragas is possible as follows :— 


Krama shadava— PA (Darbar) 


Krama sampurna-Vakra samptrna (Karnataka byag) 
a audava — Bs (Asaveri) 


halam} 
—Krama shadava (Ardradesi) 


ae samptrna—Krama sampirna (Kathanakuti- 
—Krama audava (Janaranjani) 


Krama shadava — > (Devamanohari) 


Krama sampirna—Vakra.shadava (Umabharanam) 
{em sudava- — ys (Suddha bangala) 


Vakra shadava— Krama sampirna (Mukhari) 
: {a —Krama shadava (Vijayasri) 
—Krama audava (Hindola vasanta) 
Krama samptrna — Vakra audava 
Krama shadava — 
Krama audava— 


3? 


” 


—Krama shadava (Kedaram) 


= audava— Krama samptrna (Nabhomani) 
—Krama audava (Kuntalavaraliy 
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Ubhaya Vakra Ragas 


Vakra sampirna—Vakra sampirna (Sahana) 
2 —Vakra shadava (Nilambari) 
” —Vakra audava 


Vakra shadava —Vakra sampiirna (Narayanagaula) 


” —Vakra shadava (Bindu malini) 
. —Vakra audava 
Vakra audava +—Vakra sampirna (Dipaka) 
2 —Vakra shidava (Bangala) 
_ —Vakra audava 


Bhashanga Ragas :/ Classification 


Bhashanga ragas likes Kambhoji, Bilahari, Nilambari 
and Saranga take only. one. foreign note. Those like 
Hindusthan Behag také°two ‘foreign notes. There area 
few bhashanga ragas like Hindusthan K&afi which take 
three foreign notes. 

I. Thus from the point of view of the number of anya 
svaras taken, bhashanga ragas may be classified into :— 

(1) Ekanyasvara bhashanga raga i.e. taking only one 

foreign note (Ex. Mukhiri) 

(2) Dvi-anyasvara bhashanga raga i.e. taking two 

foreign notes (Ex. Athana) 

(3) Tri-anya svata bhashanga raga i.e. taking three 

foreign notes (Ex. Hindusthan Kafi). 
Note—In (2) and (3), the anya svaras may be taken as 
pertaining to one or two different melas. 


Three is the maximum number of anya svaras that 
can come in a bhashanga raga. 
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Il. Bhashanga ragas wherein the anya svafa occurs 
as a kampitasvara; ex. sadharana ga in Athana and 
bhashanga ragas wherein the anya svara comes as 4 plain 
or ungraced note ; ex. Kakali vi in Kambhoji. 


III. In bhadshanga ragas, the accidentals usually figure 
in sancharas. But ina few cases, the accidental note is 
incorporated in the arohana and avarohana of the raga 
itself. That isto say, the anya svara is heard even when 
merely the scale or the mirchhana is snug, Asaveri, 
Bhairavi, Ananda bhairavi, Mukhari, Chintamani and 
Siranga are good examples of this type of bhashanga raga. 
Thus bhashanga ragas can be classified into :— 


(1) Where the anya svara is incorporated in the 
arohana and avarohana of the raga. 


This admits of two divisions : 


(a) Wherein the foreign’ note is incorporated in 
the arohana; ex: Bhairavi and Mukhari. 


(b) Wherein the foreign note is incorporated in 
the avarohana ; ex: Asavari and Saranga. 


(2) Where the anya svara is not incorporated in the 
arohana and avarohana of the raga, but occurs 
only in the sancharas of the raga- In this type 
of bhashanga raga, it is possible to establish the 
melodic individuality of the raga, wihout touch- 
ing phrases containing the foreign note. (Bilahari 
raga is an instance in point): 


Whereas the compulsory use of the anya svara is the 
feature of the former type of bhashanga raga, the optional 
use of the anya svara is the feature of the latter type. 
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IV. Bhashanga ragas known as such from their 
inception; ex. Bhairavi; and bhashanga ragas which 
were formerly upanga and became bhashanga later on ; ex. 
Khamas. 


While some bhashanga ragas like Bhairavi (Pan 
Kausikam of Tevaram) had a natural origin, many of the 
other bhasharga ragas were originally of the upanga 
type. People gradually discovered the enhanced beauty 
of the ragas when foreign notes were introduced and sung. 
The vidvans as well as the listeners relished the changes 
and slowly acquiesced in them. Kambhoji which was an 
upanga raga centuries ago, became a bhashanga raga only 
later on. In the Tevdram, one can hear hymns which 
represent the upanga andthe bhashanga types of 
Kambhoji. Khamas is an example of a janya raga which 
became bhashanga in the latter_part of the 19th century. 
Let it be remembered that Tyagaraja’s Khamas as seen in 
his two kritis: Sujanajivana-and Sitdpate is only an 
upanga raga. Therefore in bhashanga ragas, the raga 
which would have been the janaka raga, in its prior upanga 
condition is presumed to be the parent mela even after 
the change. 


Ina bhashanga raga, there need not necessarily be 
the trace of a foreign raga. The accidenta) note is only a 
welcome visitor and serves to establish the svarupa of the 
raga. The foreign note as a rule should not be unduly 
emphasised in bhashanga ragas. 


V. In Bhashanga ragas the foreign note will be found 
to be a samvadi svara of some other note occurring- in the 
raga. Thus in Bhairavi, the foreign note is a samvadi svata 
of chatussruti rishabha ; likewise in Kambhodji raga the 
kakali nishada is a consonantal note of antara gandhara. 
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VI. Parna bhashanga and Ardha bhashanga ragas. 
The test for a bhashanga raga, is that the foreign note 
should belong toa svarasthana not pertaining to its parent 
scale. The occurrence of the mere shade of a note of an 
adjacent svarasthana or the slight sharpening or flattening 
of the self-same note will not suffice. 


For example, ragas like Saveri and Begada present 
an interesting study in this connection. In some specific 
sancharas therein, some notes are sung slightly flattened or 
sharpened but not to such an extent as to be considered _ as- 
belonging to the neighbouring svarasthanas. For example 
in Saveri, in the prayogass r gr sand pdndp, the notes;. 
ga and ni are slightly flattened and sung; but they are not 
so diminished in pitch as to. suggest sidharana gindhara 
and kaisiki nishada, Again, in’ Begada, in the prayoga’ 
P,dNdP the kakali ni is~slightly flattened and sung > 
but it does not become actually kaisiki nishada. Such 
ragas might be called ardha bhashanga (semi bhashanga) 
ragas. (Ragas like Kambhoji and Bilahari may be styled 
piirna bhashanga ragas). In the Sangita sampradaya 
pradarsini, even these ragas, where only a neighbouring 
Sruti is touched are styled bhashanga ragas. In practice 
it will be found that in many Tagas, the frequency ofa 
particular note becomes sharpened by a sruti during the 
upward trend and gets diminished by a sruti during the 
downward trend. If the view promulgated by Subbarama 
Dikshitar is to be accepted, many of our janya ragas have 
to be dubbed bhashanga ragas. 


VII In bhashanga ragas, with a few exceptions, the 
accidental note comes a lesser number of times compared. 
to the svakiyasvara. For example, in any piece in Kambhoji 
raga, it wi!l be found that the kakali nishada (foreign note) 
occurs a lesser number of times compared to the kaisiké 
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nishada. So we say that Harikambhoji is the parent rage 
of Kambhoji on the presumption that kaisiki nishada is 
the inherent note or the svakiya svara. Likewise in Bilahari, 
the kaisiki nishada occurs a lesser number of times 
compared to the kakali nishada, and so Bilahari is deemed- 
to be a derivative of Dhira Sankara>bharana and so on. 

In the case of some bhashanga ragas, we are in @ 
position to determine their orginal upanga condition 
almost accurately. The accidentals were later additions. 
In a few bhishanga ragas even though the accidentals 
occur a greater number of times compared to the svakiya- 
svaras, still they are regarded as anya svaras only.. 
Ananda bhairavi is a good instance. In this raga, the 
accidental (chatussruti dhaivata) occurs more frequently 
than the suddha dhaivata ;~still the raga is presumed to- 
be a derivative of Nathabhairavi only. 


VII1. Usually in bhashanga ragas, the svakiya svara: 
and the anya svara can be.sounded in all the three octaves. 
But Pnnnagavarali furnishes a remarkable example of a 
bhashanga raga wherein the svakiya svara (kaisiki nishada) 
occurs in the madhya sthayi andthe anya svara (kakali 
nishada) in the mandra sthayi. Punnagavarali raga had 
its origin in folk music. It is an interesting example of a 
raga which originated straightaway as a bhashanga raga. 


The present meaning associated with the term 
bhashanga raga is not more than three centuries old. Im 
earlier times, the term connoted quite a different concept. 
It was regarded by some as a raga of provincial origin. 
Thus, Saurashtra, Malaviand Surati were called bhashanga 
ragas. In the same manner, the present meaning 
associated with the terms, raganga raga and upanga raga 
are a later development. They had different meanings in 
earlier times. 
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Bhashanga ragas are a natural growth. In some 
‘works they are referred to as Desadnga ragas. 


Fixing Janaka ragas for Janya ragas. 


It will be useful at this stage to ponder awhile about 
‘the rules observed in fixing janaka ragas for janya ragas. 
All janya ragas must either be upanga or bhashanga. 
‘The following considerations are taken into account in 
fixing their janaka ragas: 


In the case of the upanga ragas ofthe audava- 
‘sampUrna, sampirna-audava, shadava-sampirna and 
samplrna-shadava varieties, and the vakra-sampirna and 
-‘sampurna-vakra varieties, the janaka ragas are easily 
determined, since all the sapta .svaras are represented in 
-either the drohana or thé avarohana. It is also easy to 
determine the janaka ragas for the upanga ragas of the 
shadava-shadava, shadava-audava, audava-shadava and 
audava-audava types, if in each case, the sapta svaras are 
found represented inthe adrohana and avarohana taken 
‘together. Itis likewise easy to fix the janaka ragas for 
the panchama-varja shadava-shadava, shdadava-audava, 
audava-shadava, and audava-audava, ragas of the upanga 
type, provided the notes r gmdvn are represented in the 
@rohana and avarohana taken together. The difficulty 
arises only in the case of those upanga ragas wherein one 
Or two. notes are completely eliminated in both the 4rohana 
and avarohana. 


Taking Mohana, for instance, it might be argued that 
‘itcan be taken asa derivative of the Dhira Sankara- 
‘bharana, Vachaspatiand Mechakalyani melas also, taking 
into consideration its svarasthanas. Likewise Sarasangi, 
G“atangi and Mecha kalyani might be cited as the other 


a3: 


possible janaka melas for Hamsadhvani: and Nathabhai-- 
ravi, Charukesi and Harikambhoji as the other possible 
janaka melas for Madhyamavati. 


The author of the Sangita kaumudi tried to finda. 
solution for this anomaly by enunciating a new rule—that, 
in all such cases, the raga should be allocated to the 
earliest possible mela in the scheme of 72. This theory 
naturally ignored all the relevant and important considera- 
tions that have weighed with music scholars in the past in 
fixing the janaka melas for janya ragas. Considerations. 
dike cs. 

(1) suggested affinities to particular melas (Ex. 

Malahari). 
(2) the subtle srutis figuring in the janya ragas (Ex. 
Kambhoji) and) 

(3) the history behind the development of the janya: 

ragas ; 


were deemed really important in determining the janaka’ 
melas. The theory referred to above takes into consi- 
deration only the svarasthanas of a raga. The author of 
this theory was vaturally led to place Kuntalavarali under 
Vanaspati, Malahari under Gayakapriya, Nagasvaravali 
under Chakravakam, Madhyamavati under Nathabhairavi 
and so on. 


As a corollary to -the -theory sugggested by the 
author of the Sangita kaumudi, we may enunciate the’ 
theory that all janya ragas should be allocated to the 
latest possible melas in the scheme of 72. Mohana and 
Hamsadhvani under this theory will rank as janyas of 
Mecha kalyani and Chitrambhari respectively. Such 
methods of allocating janaka melas, though logical, are: 
merely mechanical and will not find support. 
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Kriyanga Ragas 


The term kriyadnga raga does not denote any particular 
type of raga in modern music. Different scholars in the 
‘past held different views regarding the exact connotation 
of this term. The Sangita darpana (:625 A. D.) of 
Damodara Misra mentions that Kriyanga ragas were 
those that infused enthusiam in us. Others held that 
kriy nga ragas were the same as vakra ragas; and some 
others that they were sankirna ragas. Yet others thought 
“that these were ragas whose names had the sonffix, 
riya; thus Devakriya, Gundakriya, Ramaksiya, Sindhi- 
wamakriya, Gamakakriya etc. A few held the view that 
kriy Anga ragas were those which took foreign notes. 


The term kriyanga :4ga) has now no significance and 
thas rightly become obsolete. ~ The various interpretations 
given to this term in the past~are now covered by other 
technical terms or concepts. 


Nishadantya, Dhaivatantya, 
Panchamantya and Madhyam4ntya ragas 
In some janya ragas, the compass of development is 
‘festricted to a limited part of the mandra sthayi and 
madhya sthayi. The tara sthayi shadja is not touched at 
call. Such ragas are classified into :— 
(1) Nishadantya, where the highest note touched 
is the madhya sthayi nishada ; 
(2) Dhaivatantya, where the highest note touched is 
madhya sthayi dhaivata; 
(3) PanchamAntya, where the highest note touched is 
the madhya sthayi panchama. 
44) Madhyamintya, where the highest note touched 
is the suddha madhyama of the middle octave. 
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The Table below gives examples for these four 
different types of janya ragas : 








Table If 
Examples 
Type of ear tess - ~ 
janya raga | Nameof | Its 4rohana Its janaka 
the Raga | and avarohna mela 





srgmpdn 15. Maya- 
Nishadantya Nadanama- \ malavagaula 
kriya (| ndpmgrsn 
| |{ snsrgmpda129 Dhirae 
Dhaivatantya Kuranji { senkara 
dpmgrsns | bharana 





pdnsrgmp| 29. Dhira- 
, sankara- 
mgrsndp |} bharana 


petteh. 120: here 
harapriya 


| 
Fanchamant- |Navaroj i 
ya 

| 
Madhya- 


mantya Kapijangla 





mgrsndns 


Punnagavarali and Chittaranjani are also Nishadantya 
aagas. The Sama gana scale (mgrsnd P) of ancient 
music stands as an example of a madhyamantya raga. 


Janya sampurnas are yet another group of janya 
-tagas. In such ragas, as the name itself indicates, all the 
sapta svaras are represented in both the drohana and 
avarohana. Such sagas differ from their respective 
janaka ragas cither by being vakra or bhashanga, or by 
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having special characteristic prayogas which bring out the 
svarupa (form) of the raga; or, by the compass of its 
prastara being limited to a defined range. For instances 
there is no sanchara for Pantuvarali above the tara sthayt 
gandb4ra in the classical compositions. Janya sampitrnas, 
“Gf they are upanga, must necessarily be vakra ; if 
bhashanga, they may be vakra or non-vakra. 


Classification of Ragas in general 


“In addition to the janaka-janya system, ragas ip 
general have been classified into :— 


1. Ghana Naya, Desya 

A ghana raga is a raga whose characteristic individu- 
ality is brought about more easily by playing madhyama- 
kala or tana (ghanam) in-it, In such ragas, the notes 
may be played in a plain -and unadorned manner without 
detriment to raga bhava. 


Examples: The traditional five ghana ragas (ghana 
panchaka): Nata, Gaula, Arabhi, Sriraga and Varili. 


Kedaram, N&rayanagaula, Ritigaula, Saranganata 
and Bauli are another series of five ghana ragas and are 
referred to as the Dvitiya ghana panchakam, 


In a naya or rakti raga, the characteristic indivi- 
duality is brought about both by a/apana inslow tempo and. 
tana. 

Examples, Todi, Bhairavi, Kambhoji, Sankarabharana. 
and Kalyani. 

In a désya raga, the characteristic individuality is- 
easily brought about by @lapana. 

Examples. Kanada, WHindusthan Kafi. Jhinjhotiu 
-Hindusthan Behag. BH; 
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Sometimes the term ghana raga is loosely used in the 
sense of a raga affording wide scope for alapana. Ragas 
usually resorted to for pallavi exposition in concerts are, 
in this sense, referred to as ghana ragas. 


Some scholars regard ghanaragas as those which 
have a grand and majestic effect ; maya or rakti ragas as 
those which have a soft and soothing effect and desya 
ragas as those which combine in themselves the effects of 
both these types of ragas. This concept has its parallel 
in the Purusha (male) Stri (female) and Putra (children) 
tagas. 


It may be of interest to note that in the Kachcheri 
paddhati (concert programme), the sequence of ghana-naya- 
desya is generally adhered to.. This sequence is based on 
an aesthetic and logical principle. Vidvans in the past 
began their concerts with ghana ragas, followed them up 
with the rendering of compositions and pallavis in naya 
or rakti ragas and concluded with dclightful alapanas of 
desya ragas. Tana varnas have now usurped the place of 
the ghana ragas. 


If. Karanataka, Desya- 


Karnataka ragas are those which ace indigenous to 
South India, like Bhairavi, Ananda bhairavi, Kedaragaula, 
Nildmbari and Sankarabbarana. 


Desya’ ragas are those which came from Northern 
India and other countries and have become popular in the 
South. 


Examples. Pharaz, Jhinjhoti, Desh, Mand, Hindus- 
than Behag and Hamir kalyani. 
S Ilil—2 
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This is a geographical classification and has acquired 
Significance since the time the bifurcation into the two 
systems of music, Karnatic and Hindusthani took place. 


101. Suddba, Chhayalaga, Sankirna. 

This is an old system of classification and was pro- 
pounded before the janaka-janya system came into vogue. 
Saya Matanga :— 


qesmenin dhera aaq 


This sloka is quoted in the Sangita darpana of Damo- 
dara misra. This classification is based on the nddatma 
vipa of ragas. 


Suddha ragas were pure_ragas and they conformed to 
the prescribed rules. They included within their compass 
the modern melakarta ragas "and the janya ragas of the 
upanga type. 

Examples. Mayamalavagaula, Madhyamivati, Sri- 
ranjani, Mohana, Kalyani. 


A Chhaydalaga or Salanka or Sélaga raga was a raga 
which combined in itself the lakshana of another raga by 
taking a foreign note or by possessing common sancharas. 
That is, the chhayda, trace or shade of another raga or the 
colour of another raga was found in a sdlaga raga in a 
remote manner. 


Examples. Saurashtra, Saranga. 

A salaga raga need not necessarily be a bhashanga 
raga. Bilahari may be cited as an example of a bhashanga 
raga of the non-chhayadlaga type and Saurashtra as an 
example of a bhashanga raga of the chhayalaga type. 

A sankirna, sankrama or misra raga was a mixed 
raga. Traces of more than one raga were discernible in 
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such ragas either on account of the presence of foreign 
notes Or sancharas suggestive of other ragas. Sankirna 
fagas are extreme types of chhayalaga ragas. The chhayas 
‘of the foreign ragas are very pronounced in them. 
Nevertheless, sankirna ragas have their own melodic 
individuality. 

Examples. Ahiri, Ghanta, Manji, Jujavanti. 

In Jujavanti (also called Dvijavanti), one can see in 
its sancharas, traces of Kedaragaula, Sahana and Yadu- 
kulakambhoji. 


By their very nature, Sankirna ragas do not give scope 
for an elaborate alapana. 


There are many folk melodies in misra ragas. 
IV. Svasthana visada raga: . Gamaka sruti visada raga. 


There are ragas like Hamsadhvani, whose individua. 
lities are revealed even,,when,,their.notes are sounded in a 
plain manner. Such ragas are called svasthana visada ragas. 
On the other hand, there are ragas like Ahiri and Kanada 
whose notes when sounded in a plain manner will not 
reveal the raga. The notes have to be sounded with the 
subtle srutis and delicate graces. Such ragas are styled 
gamaka -— sruti visada ragas. 


V. Classification based on Kampita svaras. 


(a) Sarva svara gamoka varika ragas or muktange 
kampita rdgas or sampurna kampita ragas are ragas 
wherein al} the notes figuring in them are subject 
to kampita gamaka: ex. Todi, Mohana and Kal- 
yani: Shadja svara being the tonic note is ‘not 
subject to kampita. If shadja is shaken, it may 
lead to vivaditva. However in some rare prayo- 
gas, one may notice the illusion of kampita in 
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shadja svara- Panchama svara is in some rare 
cases rendered with Kampita. 


(b) Ardha kampita rdgas are those wherein some of 
the notes figuring in the raga are subject to 
kampita ; ex. Kuntalavar§li. 


(e) Kampa vihina ragas ate those wherein the notes - 
may be played substantially pure i.e., without 
shake and at the same time without detriment 
to raga bhava: ex. Kadanakutihalam. and 
Sindhuramakriya (Devadi deva Sad@siva). 


VI. Classification based on Nyasa syaras. 


According to the nyasa svaras.admissible, ragas may 
be classified into :— 


(1) Rishabha nydsa raga > ex. Ked&ragaula, Arabhi 

(2) Gandhara nydsa raga; ex. Sankarabharana. 

(3) Madhyama nydsa raga ; ex. Kuntalavarali, Khamas 

(4) Panchama nydsa raga ; ex. Shanumukhapriya, 

(5) Dhaivata nyadsa raga; ex.. Saveri, Athana. 

(6) Nishada nyasa raga; ex. Hamsadhvani- 

Shadja is a common ny4sa svara for all ragas. A raga 
may have more than one nyasasvara. In a raga admitting 
of plural nyasa svaras, the nyasa svaras may admit of the 
classification, p#irna and alpa. A purna nydsa svara is a 
note on which one can sustain for a length of time; ex. 


the note Panchama in Bhairavi-raga. An alpa nydsa svara 
is one on which one can just conclude without stressing or 
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pausing, as the note chatussruti dhaivata in the phrases 
§ Nd,?8 Ndin Bhairavi and Mukhari ragas. Another 
example is pa in the phrase $a dn Pin N&takuranji raga. 
Pirna ny4sa svaras are called major nyasa svaras and alpa 
nyasa svaras are called minor nyasa svaras. : 


Hamsadhvani and Mohana are examples of sarva 
svara nydsa ragas. 


VII. Classification based on Graha svaras. 


Herein the notes on which melodies can commence in 
a raga are taken into account. For example, gandhara is 
a graha svarain Mohana raga; and nishada is a graha 
svara in Bhairavi raga. Some-ragas admit of more than 
one graha exara. ; : 


In a raga with plural graha svaras, the graha svaras 
will be found to be of varying. degrees of status. According 
to the degree of importance of the graha svaras, they may 
be analysed and classified into those belonging to:—(a) the 
first degree of importance, (b) second degree of importance 
(c) third degree of importance and so on. The notes 
on which classical compositions begin, furnish the necessary 
clues. The largest number of compositions will be found 
to begin on the graha svara of the first degree of importance. 
A fairly good number of compositions will be found to 
begin on the note of the second degree of importance. A 
few compositions will be found to begin on the graha svara 
of the third degree of importance and so on. 
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The following Table illustrates these points :— 


TABLE III 





Raga and graha svara 


Compositions beginning on 
that note. 





( Mukhari 


(a) Chatussruti ri: Graha 
svara of the _ first 
degree of importance- 


(b) Kaisikini: Graha 
svara of the second 
degree of importance. 


(c) Panchamam:  Graha 
svara of the third 
degree of importance. 


{i. Bhairavi 


(a) Kaisikini: Graha 
svara of the first 
degree of importance. 


(6) Chatussruti ri: Graha 
svara of the second 
degree of importance. 


(1) Entanine-Rupaka 
(2) Karu baru-Adi 
(3) Chintistunnade-Adi 
(4) Sangita sdstra-Adi 


(1) Kshinamai-Adi 
(2) Emani ne-Adi 
(3) Pahimam-Adi 


(1)! Sarasiruhanana-Adi 
(2) Epudu kripa-Adi 


(1) Kamakshi-Svarajati 
(2) Viriboni - Varna 

(3) Koluvaiy unndde-Kriti 
(4) Sri Raghuvara 
(5) Upachdéramu 

(6) Balagopala 

(7) Velavare - Padam 


” 
o> 
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(1) Raksha bettare-Kriti 
(2) Ni padamule 
(3) Ikanannu < 
(4) Tudi seydidu ae 
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i 


(c) Chatussruti dhaivata- | (1) Tanayuni brova—Adi 
Graha svara of the : 
third degree of im- | (2) JayaJaya Gokulapala 
portance —Ripaka 
(d) Panchama. Graha 
svara of the fourth 
degree of importance Sri Parthasarathe 


(e) Gdandhara: _Grahasvara of the fifth degree of 
importance. 
Ex: (i) The gita, Sri Rama Chandra 


(ii) The daru Nijamaite mundara (Prahlada 
bhakti vijayam of Tyagaraja) 








VIIl. Classification based. on Jiva svaras and Amsa 
syaras. 


Many ragas admit:-of«plural jiva svaras and amsa 
svaras. 


IX. Classification based on sancharas. 


Ragas may be classified into :— 


(1) those which admit of only krama sancharas or 
phrases in conformity with the contour of the 4rohana and 
avarohana; and 


(2) those whichin addition to krama sancharas 
admit of visesha sancharas or phrases not in accordance 
with the pattern, contour or structure of the drohana 
and -avarohana. 


Mohana is an example of the former class and 
Dhanyasi that of the latter class. The phrase p N sed 
oecurs in Dhanyasi as a visesha saachara- 
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Normally, compositions can commence only with 
krama sancharas. But ragas like Sankarabharana and 
Kambhoji are exceptions. Varnas in Kambhoji raga 
commence with the visesha sanchara MGS ,nPDS 


X. Classification based on Rasa. 


In addition to the above, ragas in general may be 
classified according to their rasasi.e., the feelings they 
arouse in us, 


Punn&gavarali and N&danamakriya are instances of 
tagas which arouse the feeling of pathos. Ath&na, Sama 
and Sahana are respectively examples for raudra, santa 
and karundé rasas. Kham&sis a good example of a raga 
for sringara (love) rasa. _Some ragas are capable of 
arousing two or more feelings. Even in such cases it is 
possible to say which is thé’primary or the dominant rasa 
in the raga and which is the:secondary rasa and so on. 


There are ragas which evoke only Gana rasa 
(Ex: Kathana kutuhalam) and there are ragas which 
evoke gana rasa and any one of the navarasas. The kriti 
Karu baru in Mukhari raga evokes gana rasa. Likewise 
the kriti Kanakasaila viha@rini in Punnagavar4li also evokes 
gana rasa. But a good number of pieces in these two ragas 
evoke the feeling of pathos. 


(For a full treatment of the: topic of raga and rasa, 
the reader is referred to Chapter XI-of South Indian 
Music: Book V). 


XI. Classification based on gana kala or the time of 
singing. : 
Ragas in general may be classified according to the 


time of the day or night or seasons during which they 
should be sung. There are some ragas which may be 
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sung at all times. These are called sdrvakdlika ragas. 
Chakravaka, Bhairavi, leeas and Arabhi are instances 
of sarvak4lika ragas. 


Ragas to be sung before sunrise are: sshnmpite: 
Revagupti, Bauli, Malayamaruta, Valaji and Desakshi : 
These are Pirva siryodaya ragas and are also called 
Prabhat ragas. Bilahari, Kedaram and Dhanyasi are 
morning ragas. Asdveri is a forenoon raga; Sriraga and 
Madhyamavati are midday ragas. Mukhari and Begada 
are afternoon ragas. Vasanta, Natakuranji and Pirva- 
kalyani are evening ragas. 


+ 


The pans (uiesrsen) of the Tevdram are also classified 
jnto !— 


(1) Pagal pan (use Lier) —to be sung during day. 
(2) Iravup pan (Q)raj-i xicier) — to be sung during night 


(3) Poduppan (@iirgyt) Liewr)—which can be sung at 
all times. 


The time theory of ragas is based on the principle that 
the ragas sound best when sung or performed during the 
allotted time. The rule is however not of a mandatory 
nature but of an advisory character, The fact that when 
a king asks for a raga, a vidvan can sing it, irrespective of 
the time or season during which it should be sung, shows 
that the rule relating to the time for singing a raga is not 
an inviolable one. 


Ragamalika compositions are another instance in 
point. They necessarily contain in them ragas with 
varying gana kala. Once commenced, the entire composi- 
tion has however to be sung continuously. 


The last section of a ragamalika is always in an 
auspicious raga, just to neutralise the supposed evil effects 
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that might result by singing the ragas figuring in the 
Ragamialika out of their allotted times. ; 
It is the practice however to choose for detailed 
alapana in a concert, only a raga whose gana kAla 
synchronises with the time of the concert. For instance, 
when vidvans ate requested to give concerts in mornings, 
they make adetailed alapana of Dhaaydsi and follow it 
up with a Pallavi in that raga. In the case of sarva kalike 
ragas, this problem does not arise. 
XII. Closely allied ragas 


These ragas are derivatives of the same méla and yet 
differ from each other from the following points of view : 
(a) Ranjaka Prayogas or Pakads 
Ex: Bhairavi and Manji. M4nji has the charac- 
teristic prayoga dpG:pG’ Rs 
(b) Mouthing and Intonation, of the Arohana and 
Avarohana ; 
Ex: Sama and Arabhi 
'(c) Tempo in rendering. 
Ex: Arabhi and Dévagandhari. These two are 
Janyas of the same mela and take the same Arohana and 
Avarohana, but still differ from each other. Chauka kala 
PrayOgas are the characteristic feature of Dévagandharis 


whereas madhyama kala praydgas are the essential feature 
of Arabhi. 


(d) Difference in the renderings of gamakas: 
Ex: Ghanta and Punndgavarali. 


(e) Tessitura being confined to a part of the middle — 
octave and the higher octave. 


Ex: Bilahari aad Désakshi ragas. 
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Phrases in Bilahari raga can embrace all the 3 octares ;. 
but phrases in Desakshi raga are confined to the middle 
and higher octaves. 


(f) Delicate srutis. 
Ex: Darbar and Nayaki ragas. 


(g) Slight change in the Arohana and Avarohana 
Ex: Kédaragauja and Narayanagauja ragas. 
These are Janyas of the 28th mela and are upanga ragas. 
Still they differ from each other on account of Narayana- 
gaula taking an Ubhayavakra Arohana and Avarohana; 
and Kédaraganla taking a Krama audava-sampurna: 
arOhana and avarohana. 


XIN. Traditional ragas and Textual ragas. Traditional’ 
ragas come through long...sampradaya and are many 
centuries old. Kédaragaula-and Nata are examples. 
Textual ragas are those mentioned in the Lakshana grandhas- 
written during the last few.centuries. Valaji is an example. 


XIV. Mitra ragas, 


Ragas whose names possess common endings are 
called mitra ragas. During the medieval period, when 
few ragas existed, raga names of that period with common 
endings had some relationship. With the emergence of a 
number of ragas later on with similar endings in their 
names, this original relationship has practically lost its 
significance. At present, excepting for this common termino- 
logy, there is nothing else in common between these ragas. 


Examples. Ritigaula, Narayanagaula, Kedaragaula 
Chhayagaula, Malavagaula and Kannadagaula; 

Also, Natakapriya, Kokilapriya, Bhavapriya, Rama- 
priya. Shanmukhapriya, Rishabhapriya, and Rasikapriyai 
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Gundakriya, Sindhuramakriya, Nadanamakriya, 
Devakriya and Gamakakriya ; : 


Harikambhoji, Yadukulakambhoji, Chenchukambhoji, 
Gummakdmbhoji;, Hamsakauwbhoji, Pirnakambhoji; 
Kuntalakambhoji, Sudhakambhoji and Sajjakambhoji : 


Hindolavasanta, ‘Gopikavasanta and Mallikavasanta $ 


Garudadhvani, Nagadhvani, Hamsadhvani, Kokila- 
dhyani, Pikadhvani, Jaankaradhvani and Mayiradhvani ; 


: Gambhiranata, Ahirindta, Sarangandta and Chhay&- 
mata ; 


Sarasvatimanohari, Devamanohari, Isamanohari, 
Ramamanohari, Jayamanohari, Kamalamanohari and 
‘M&adhavamanohari : 


Punnagavarali, Kokilavardli, Vasantavarali, Pratapa 
yarali, Sokavarali, Pantiiyarali and Kuntalavarali ; 


Jayantasri, Malavasri and Vijayasri. 
Ganlipantn and Mukharipantn. 


The above examples hava a terminal symmetry. In ~ 
the same manner, we can pick out ragas whose names have 
dnitial symmetry. 


Thus: Kokilapriya, Kokilavarali, Kokila bhashini and 
Kokila dhvani ; 
Pnnnagavarali and Punndga todi, 

After the advent of the janaka- janya system, the 


classification into mitra ragas has ceased to be of any 
importance. 
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Ragas which can aptly succeed one another ina raga 
malika are also termed mitra rdgas. Therefore a raga 
which may be a mitra raga for a particular raga may 
become a satru raga for another. 


XV. Common ragas or Parallel ragas 


- 


_ Harmonic minor scale of Western music corresponds- 
to Kiravani of Karnatic music. 


There are also ragas common to both Karnatic and 
Hindusthani systems of music like Mohana and Bhupali ; 
Suddha saveri and Durga; Mayamalavagaula and 
Bhairav ; Hindola and M4lkaus, 


Senjurutti of Karnatic music and Jhinjhoti of Hindus- 
thani music are nearly allied-tagas. Both are derivatives 
of the same mela, Harikambhoji of Karnatic music or 
Khamaj That of Hindusthani-music. But Senjurutti is 
an upanga raga and does not take sadharana gandhara 
as a foreign note ; while Jhinjhoti takes the sadharana 
gandh4ra as a foreign note. 


There are compositions in South Indian music illus- 
trative of both these ragas. The Svarajati, Mandyaka and 
the songs : Kamala nayana Vasudeva (Bhadrachala Rama- 
das), Rama Rama (Tyagaraja), Saranu Saranu (Anayya) 
and Inta tdmasa melane of Cheyyur Chengalvaraya 
Sastri are in Senjurutti raga. The Javali, Sakhi prana is 
in Jhinjhoti raga. 


TABLE IV 


Raga Classification. Janya raga classification. 














Janya raga 
| | | | 
Non-varja Varja Vakra Upanga and | 
(i.e., janya (svarantara, | bhaashaga 
samplUrna) audava, Varja | 
| “shadava, (svarantara, Varja or 
a aE as | sampirna audava, non-varja ; 
Vakra Non-vakra varieties) shadava, vakra or 
| (bhashanga only) | samptrna non-vakra ; 
| 4 Vakra or _ varieties) or 
Upianga bhashanga non-vakra; non-varja; Nishadantya, 
: upanga or — upanga or Dhaivaténtya, 
bhashaga = bhashanga Panchamantya 


Madhyamantya 


"TABLE V Raga Classification in general 





| | | | 
Janaka Ghana, Naya Karnataka Suddha, Chhaya | Based on Kampita Traditional and Based on 
or Janya or Desya or Desya laga or Sankirna |svaras, Graha, Nyasa, Textual; Closly Sancharas, Rasa 
Amsa and Jivasvara allied ragas, and Gana kala. 


Mitra ragas Parallel ragas 


* The classifications pointed out in this Table are not mutually exclusive, For example, 
a janaka raga like Mayamalavagaula is a suddha raga and also a rakti raga; a janya 
raga like Hamir kalyani is a chhayalaga raga and also a desya raga and so on. 


Note :—In some ubbaya vakra ragas, the Viloma (reverse) versions of the arohana and avaro- 
hana will be found to agree with the Krama versions of the arohana and avarohana. 


Ex. 1. Mechakangi (53) srgmpdpns—snpdpmgrs. 


Ex, 2, Yamunakalyani (65) srgpmpd*—sdpmpgrs. 


CHAPTER II 
THE 72 MELAKARTAS 


Scheme of Arrangement 


The four characteristic features of a janaka raga are :— 


_ (1) the Sampurna character of the arohana and 
avarohana ; i.e., the full complement of the seven notes. 


being represented in both the ascent and the descent. — 


(2) The ashtaka character of the Arohana and 
Avarohana. i.e. taking srgmpdns-sSndpmgrs. 
Nadanamakriya taking srgmpdn-ndpmgrsn 
though has a sampurna ascent and descent, still is nota 
mela, since it lacks the ashtaka character. 


(3) The krama sampurna\-character of the arohana and 
avarohana ; i.e., the ascent and descent being regular i.e., 
in the sarala gati or krama gati and, not zigzag or vakra. 
In other words, taking’°the°‘@rohana and avarohana 
separately, each svara letter occurring only once. 


(4) The homogeneous character of the svaras in both 
the arohana and avarohana; i.e., the individual svaras 
being of the same kind in both the ascent and descent. 
In other words, the notes: ri ga ma dha ni are not of one 
kind in the arohana and of a different kind in the 
‘avarohana: Thus Bhairavi, which takes a krama 
_ samptrna arohana and avarohana cannot be a melakarta, 
because it takes one kind of dhaivata (chatussruti) in the 
arohana and another kind of dhaivata (suddha) in the 
avarohana. 


There are 72 janaka ragas and they are arranged 
according to a definite plan. This plan of arrangement 
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helps one to give the svaras taken by any one of the 
72 mela ragas without difficulty. The scheme of 72 parent 
modes is mathematically and logically accurate and is 
based on the universally recognised twelve semitones of 
the gamut. The fixed notes sa and pa are present in all 
the 72 kartadrdgas and serve to give a certain fixity to 
their melodic character. 


THE SCHEME 


The 72 melakarta ragas are grouped under twelve 
chakras, each chakra comprising within it six mela ragas, 
The scheme is divided into two halves. In the first half 
which includes Chakras I to VI and the melas 1-36, the 
suddha madhyama occurs as aconstant note and in the 
second half, which includes Chakras VII to XII and melas 
37-72, the prati madhyama-occurs asa constant note. 
For this reason, the first six chakras are referred to as the 
Suddha madhyama chakras-amd the second six chakras as 
the Prati madhyama chakras. The first half or the suddha 
madhyama half is referred’to as the pirva group and the 
second half or the prati madhyama half as the uttara 
group. Every purva melakarta has its corresponding uttara 
melakarta and vice versa. The note ma is thus the bisecting 
line in the melakarta scheme. The uttara halfis a repetition 
of the pirva half, with the difference that the pratj 
madhyama takes the place of the suddha madhyama. The 
names of the twelve chakras as. well as the serial numbers 
of the melakartas included in them are given in the Table- 
on the next page. 
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TABLE VI 
THE 12 CHAKRAS 


em TBE ECS OI GES A RS AE NRRL SE IC ITS i SEES 








First half comprising the Second half comprising the 

Suddha madhyama or the Prati madhyama or the 
purva melakartas (1 - 36) _ uttara melakartas_ (37 - 72). 

Numberand § Mela aan Number and Mela ragas 

name ofthe | included ; name of the included 

Chakra in it. | Chakra in it. 

I. Indu 1-6 | Vil. Rishi | 37-42 
Il. Netra 7-12 VIII. Vasu 43 - 48 
Ti. Agni 13-18 IX. Brahma} 49 - 54 
IV. Véda 19 - 24 X. Disi 55 - 60 


XI. Rudra 61 - 66 
XII. Aditya 67 - 72 






Bhita Sankhya 


It may incidentally be noted that the names of the 
chakras are based on Bhita sankhya and are themselves 
suggestive of their serial numbers. 


Thus Indu means moon and there is only one moon; 


and the name naturally suggests the number one, for tte 
first chakra. - 


Likewise Netra means eye and all living beings have 
two eyes; and the name naturally suggests the number 
two, for the second chakra. 


Agni stands for number three, suggesting the three 
sacrificial fires, Dakshina, Ahavaniya and Garhapatya. 


Veda stands for number 4. There are the four Vedas ; 
Rig, Yajur, Sama and Atharva Veda. 
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Bana stands for number 5. The pancha bdnas of 
Marmatha or the five arrows.of Cupid are the five kinds - 
of flowers; lotus, mango, asoka, jasmine and blue water- 
lily. 


Rutu stands for 6; the shadrutus or the six seasons of 
the year, according to the Indian Calendar are Vasanta, ° 
Grishma, Varsha, Sara, Hémanta and Sisir. 


Rishi stands for 7; the sapta rishis being Gautama, 
Bharadvaja, Visvamitra, Jamadagni, Vasishta, Kasyapa 
and Atri. ‘ : 


Vasu stands for 8; the ashta vasus are Apa, Dhruva, 
Soma, Dhare (Tava), Anila, Anala, Pradyisha and 
Prabhasa, 


Brahma stands for 9 ;the “Nava@brahmas or 9 Proja- 
patis being Angirasa, Atri, Kasyapa, Pulastya, Pulaha, 
Brigu, MarIchi, Vasishta.and,Daksha. 

Disi suggests the number 10, because of the 10 Girec- 
tions : north, south, east, west; the fourcorners: north-east 
south-cast. north-west, south-west; and above (akasa) 
and below (patala). 


Rudra stands for UH, because of the concept of 
Ekadasa@ Rudras in the sacred literature : Aja, Ekapata, 
Abirbudni, Dvasha, Rudra, Hara, Sambhu, Tryambaka, 
Aparajita, Isana and Tribhuvana. 


Aditya stands for 12, because of the eoncept of 
Dvadasa adityds (12 suns); Mitra, Ravi, surya, Bhanu, 
Bhaga, Piisha, Hiranyagarbha, Marichi, Aditya, Savttra 
Arka and Bhaskara. 

_ Having seen that the notes sé.and pd are present in 
all the 72 melakartas and also that the suddha madhyama 
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«occurs in melas 1-36 and the prati madhyama in melas | 
37 - 72, it remains for us now to see in which order the 
varieties of the notes, ri g@ dha in occur in them. 


Within a chakra, the initial and terminal notes of both 
the plrvanga and the uttaranga remain the same. Again, 
within a chakra, the ptrvanga notes remain constant, 
i.e., the rishabha and gandhaea retain their identical 
character in all the six mela ragas within the chakra—the 
change occurring only in the dhaivata and nishada. 


In every chakra, the ; 
Ist mela raga takes the suddha dha, suddha ni 


2nd oa suddha dha, kaisiki  ni- 
3rd . suddha dha, kakali = ni 
4th ei Chatussruti dha, kaisiki ni 
5th ss chatussruti dha. kakali ni 
6th si shatsruti dha, kakali ni 


The rishabha-gandhara varieties occur in the same 
order as the dhaivata-nishada varieties, but only change 
from chakra to chakra, instead of from mela to mela 
That is the 


- first chakra takes the suddha ri suddha ga 
second chakra » suddha ri sadharana ga 
third chakra >, suddha ri antara ga 
fourth chakra >» cChatussruti ri sadharana -ga 
fifth chakra »» cChatussruti ri antara ga 
sixth chakra i shatsruti ri antara ga 


These six rishabha-gandhara combinations repeat in 
the same order in the uttara half i.e , in chakras VII - XIT. 
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In the case of melas of number 49 and 4; 51 and 15; 
62 and 26; it will be found that the reversal of the 
number of the Prati madhyama mela gives rise te the 
number of the corresponding suddha madhyama mela and 
vice versa. 


The Table VII on pages 38 and 39 gives the names of 
the 72 melakarta ragas as also the notes entering into their 
formation. e 


The nomenclature given here for the 72 melakartas 
is the one in vogue and is found for the first time in 
Govindacharya’s Sangraha chudadmani (18th century). 
The other nomenclatures for the 72 melas which include 
asamplrna scales, are given at the end of this chapter. 


The syllables, pa sti “go bhu ma sha 


mnemonically represent the first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth melasof each chakra. These may 
be styled the méla mnemonics. These syllables by 
themselves indicate the numbers 1, 2, 3 4, 5, and 6 
according to the Katapayadi formula (see P. 44). Thus, 
when these syllables are tacked on to the chakra names, 
we can calculate the serial numbers of the melas: Thus 
netra- pa, netra- sri, netra-go, netra-bhu, netra-ma and 
netra-sha signify respectively the mélakartas of serial 
numbers, 7, 8,9, 10, 11 and 12. Again agni-go stands for 
the third mela in the If{f chakra and is the [5th mela, 
Mayamalavagaula ; bdna-bhu stands for the 4th melain 
the V chakra and is the 28th mela, Harikambhoji and so 
on. It may be noted that in the phrases: agni-go and 
bana-bhu, the name of the chakra gives the clue to the 
piirvanga svaras and the mela mnemonic, to the uttaringa 
svaras of the melakarta. 


Table VII 


The 72 Melakarta 


SS a 
Purva melakartas ur Suddha madhyama melakartas (ma) F Natural 
eT 





























Chakra} = 
Purvanga | Uttaranga Name of the melakarta 
oe Scaier | Soneaa and its serial number. 
dha - na 1 Kanakangi 
I dha - ni 2 Ratnangi 
: oa be dha = nu 3 Ganamirti 
tadu 84 | dhi-ni 4 Vanaspati 
dhi - nu 5 Manavati 
dhu -.nu 6 Tanartpi 
dha - na 7 Senavati 
i dha - ni 8 Hanumaiodi 
fave of dha - nu 9 Dhenuka 
Netra dhi - . 10 Natakapriya 
dhi - 11 Kokilapriva 
| dhu - ee 12 Ripavati 
f | dha-na | 13 Gayakapriya 
a eee | dha-ni~ | 14 Vakulabharanam 
| pa-on | Ghar ye 15 Mayamalava gaula 
Agni | 8 | dhi ~ ni ae Chakravakam 
| dhi - nu 147 Siryakantam 
| | dhuscna 98 Hatikambari 
| | dha-na | +9 Shankaradhvani 
IV dha - ni 20 Nathabhairavi 
ri'- gi dha -nu | 21 Kiravani 
Veda | dhi - ni 22 Khbaraharapriya 
| | dhi - a 23 Gaiirimanohari, 
dhu - ee 24 Varunapriya 
| | dha-na | 25 Mararaojani 
ae | dha-ni | 26 Charukesi 
eee eu | dha-nu | 27 Sarasangi 
Bana | | dhi - ni 28 Harikambhoji 
| ahi - nu | 29 Dhirasankarabharana 
| dhu-nu | 30 Naganandini 
| | dha-na | 3\ Yagapriya 
Vi | dha - ni 32 Raga vardhani 
ru - gu dha -nu | 33 Gangeyabhushani 
eas | dhi - ni 34 Vagadhisvari 
| dhi-nu 35 Silini 
| | dhu- nu 36 Chalanata 


Raga Chart. 


F Sharp. (ni.) Uttara melakartas or Prati madhyama melakartas. 


Chakra | aioe 
No. and | Purvanga , Uttaranga Name of the melakarta 


| 
t . . 
-name. svaras. svaras. and its serial number. 


dha-na | 37 Satagam 
VII dha - ni 38 Jaiarnavam 
jesge dha- nu | 39 Snalavarali 
8 dhi - ni 40 Navanitam 
: dhi-nu | 41 Pavani 
dhu - nu’ | 42 Raghupriva 
| . dha-na (| 43 Gavambodhi 
VI dha-ni | 44 Bhavapriya 
| pa~ gi dha-nu . 45 Subhapantuvarali 
; dhi - ni 


Rishi 
































46 Shadvidha margini 
een | dhi - nu | 47 Suvarnangi 
oie dhu-nu |} 48 Divyamani 
dha-na | 49 Dhavalambari 
IX dha--ni— | 50 Namanarayani 
ra- gu dha - nu | 51 Kamavardhani 
Reshma | dhi =ni 52 Ramapriya 
dhi = nu 53 Gamanasrama 
dhu'- nu! 54 Visvambhart 
f dha-na | 55 Syamalangi 
x dha - ni | 56 Shanmukhapriya 
wa dha-nu | 57 Simhendra madhyama 
Fisi & dhi - ni 58 Hemavati 
| dhi - nu 59 Dharmavati 
dhu-nu_ | 60 Nitimati Be 
dha-na | 61 Kantamani 
XI dha-ni_ | 62 Rishabhapriya 
ri— ge dha-nu | 63 Latangi 
dc dhi - ni 64 Vachaspati 
dhi - nu 65 Mechakalyani 
| | dhu-nu | 66 Chitrambari 
dha -na { 67 Sucharitra 
XI dha - ni | 68 Jyotisvaripini 
ru- gu dha-nu | 69 Dbatuvardhani — 
Aditya dhi - ni | 70 Nasika bhishani 
: | | dhi-nu ' 71 Kosalam 
| dhu-nu | 72 Rasikapriya 
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Utility of the Scheme. 


The utility of the scheme lies in the fact that, from 
the serial number of a melakarta raga, one can readily find 
the svaras taken by it. Suppose the svaras of the 27th 
melakarta are to be determined ; proceed as follows : 


(1) insert the svaras : sa, pa and the higher octave s@ 
in their appropriate places leaving blank spaces 
for the remaining svaras as follows :— 


GA a pao ee ga 


(2) Notice whether the given number belongs to the 
purva group or the uttara group. The given 
number 27, belongs to the purva group and is 
therefore a suddha madhyama melakarta. Now 
insert ma in its appropriate place in the line as 
follows :— 


sa. - ma pa. . Sa 


(3) Next, in order to determine the notes of the pur- 
vanga, find out the chakra to which the given 
number belongs. The number 27 belongs to the 
Sth chakra (comprising melakartas 25 - 30) and 
hence ri (chatussruti rishabha) and gu (antara 

_ gandhara) are the notes taken. Now insert ri 
and gu in their proper places thus :— 


eo - 
sa ri gu ma pa = - sa 


(4) Now, to determine the notes of the uttaranga 
find the rank of the given melakarta within the 
chakra. The number 27 occupies the 3rd rank; 
hence dha (suddha dhaivata) and nu (kakali 


4 
E 
q 
os 
: 
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; 
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nishada) are the notes taken. Now insert dhe 
and nu in the line as follows :— 


sa ri gu ma pa dha nu sa 


Thus the melakarta raga No. 27 takes tho notes :— 
sari gu ma pa dha nu or shadja, chatussruti rishabha, 
-antara gandhara. suddha madhyama, panchama, suddha: 
dhaivata and kiakali nishada. This is the melakarta raga 
known as Sarasdngi and its mnemonic phrase will be: 
bana-go. 

In casea where the given number belongs to the 
uttara group (comprising melakartas 37 - 72) subtract 36 
from the given number and the resulting figure gives the 
number of the corresponding suddha madhyama mela- 
karta. Determine the lakshana.of this suddha madhyama 
melakarta by adopting the process: mentioned above ; and 
by substituting prati mahyama for the suddha madhyama. 
the svaras of the melakarta raga of the given number will 
be obtained. 


The several melakartas can also be represented by 
their svara mnemonics; thus, 


ra gu ma dha nu will signify the Agni-go mela or 
Mayamialavagaula; and 


ri gu mi dhi nu will signify the Rudra-ma mela 
or Mechakalyani and so on. 


The naming and singing of the note chatussruti 
rishabha with the letter ga, in the case of those scales. 
wherein both the suddha rishabha and _ chatussruti 
rishabha occur {melas 1 — 6 and 37 - 42) became a musical 
necessity. Vocalists and instrumentalists are alive to the 
resulting auditory delusion. The practice of singing a note 
belonging to the jurisdiction of one svara, with the solfa 
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fetter of a higher or lower svara was in vogue even before 
Venkatamakhi’s time. The practice has been approved 
as a matter of musical convenience. The innovation also 
fesults in the partial obliteration of the vivadi effect. 
The graced utterances of the concerned notes (i.e., with 
Kampita and Nokku or stress) remove the vivaditva 
altogether. A short pause after the graced vivadi svara 
has also the effect of neutraiising the vivaditva The 
arguments aforesaid apply to the pairs: (1) sadharana 
-gandhara (shatsruti ri) and antara gandhara; (2) auddha 
dhaivata and chatussruti dhaivata (suddha ni); and (3) 
‘aisiki nishada (shatsruti dha) and kakali-nishaada. 


It may be noted that in the scheme of 72 melas, the 
melakartas of serial numbers 1, 8, 15, 22, 29 and 36 are 
entirely distinct fron one another. In other words, 
excepting for the notes sa-:ma-and pa, the rishabha- 
gandhara and dhaivata-nishada, groups of notes taken by 
one mela are not repeated in any of the other five. Each 
mela has a distinct plirvangaand uttgranga and the 
pUrvanga pattern and the uttaranga pattern of each mela 
-are symmetrical i.e., the corresponding intervals between 
‘the pairs of notes in the lower and upper tetrachords of 
each of these six melas are same. 


Also note that each number is higher than its previows 
mumber by 7. Thus 


1+7=8 
8+7=15 
15 +7 = 22 
22 +7 = 29 


29 +7 = 36 = 
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In the melakarta code, the reasons for omitting the 
following svara combinations, 


(a) chatussruti ri and suddha ga(ri - ga)- 
{b) shatsruti ri and suddha ga (ru - ga) 
(c) shatsruti ri and sadharana ga(ru - gi) 


are clear. In (a), the notes belong to an identical svara, 
sthana ; likewise in (c), the notes belong to an identical 
svarasthana. Since. in a scale, the notes have to progress 
by steps, these two combinations cannot come validly. 
In (b) the suddha ga is lower in pitch, compared do 
shatsruti ri; and the adoption of such a combination will 
result in vakratva being imported and go against the 
concept of krama (sarala) gati.or regular ascent. 


For the same reasons the~ following combinations :— 
(a) chatussruti dha’ and suddha_ ni (dhi - na) 
(b) shatsruti “dha..and suddha_ ni (dhu - na) 
(c) shatsruti dha and kaisiki ni (dhu - ni) 


are ignored in the formulation of the scheme of 72 mela- 
kartas. 


It may incidentally be noticed that the number 72 
is equal to twice the square of six (6X6X2=72). 
The number 32, which is the total number of 
non-vivadi melas is equal to twice the square of four 
{4x4X2=32). 


It is possible to suggest an alternative scheme of 
arrangement for the 72 melas based on the self-same 
- twelve notes, but the present arrangement is perfect and 
fogical, and must be left undisturbed. 
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KATAPAYaADI SUTRA. 


Thus, when the serial number of a melakarta raga is 
given or known, it is easy to give its lakshana. But how 
is the serial number of a melakarta determined? This is 
done by the application of a formula known as the ka ta 
pa ya di sutra,* which is summed up in the four 
phrases ; kadinava, tadinava, padipancha and yadyashta. 


The first two syllables of the name of each melakarta 
have been so ingeniously and dexterously coined or fitied 
in, as to make them subserve the purpose of this formula. 
This formula is based on the principal letters of the 
Sanskrit alphabet. The letters of the alphabet are divided 
off into compartments as shown in Table VIII on page 45. 
For the purpose of-this formula, each letter takes the 
number under which it fallss’Iny the column next to 9, 
the figure zero is placed insteadjof ten. 


Application.—Take the first two syllables of the name 
of the melakarta whose serial number is to be determined. 
Ascertain from the table on p. 45 the numbers under 
which these two syllables fall and write down the two 
numbers in order. Then reverse this number of two 
digits and the resulting figure will give the number of the 
melakarta. 


(Rule: anrat araayaria :) 


Example I. 


Suppose the name cf the melakarta whose serial 
number is to be determined is Harikambhoji : 


*It is interesting to note that this formula is made use of in 
many other arts and sciences in India. 





‘ 


TABLE Vill 


ee 








Katapayadi 
formula 




















Kadi nava 
(@ series of 9 
letters from ka) 


aq 

Tadi nava N 
(a series of 9 

letters from ta) a 


Padi pancha 
(a series of 5 
letters from pa) 


Yadyashta 
(a series of 8 
letters from ya) 
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The first two syllables of this raga are fa and ri; he 
occurs in column 8 and rior ra in column 2; the — 
resulting figure is therefore 82. Now revere this 
number; the result is 28. The serial number ofthe 

Harikambhoji melakarta is thus 28. 


Example II. ~ 


Suppose the serial number of the melakarta, Nama- 
nardyani is to be determined :— 


The first two syllables herein are n@ and ma and they 

; give the figure 05. By reversing this we get 50- 

50 is thus the serial number of the melakarta, 
Ndmanarayani. 


Other examples may be worked out similarly. 


Where samyuktaksharas »..or conjunct consonants 
figure in the Katapayadi prefixes, the rule is, that the 
second or the last component letter of the conjunct 
consonant (i.e. the consonant immediately preceding the 
vowel) should be taken into consideration. Thus in 
Ratnangi, Siryakanta, Jhankaradhvani, Gangeyabhishani, 
Shadvidhamargini, Shanmukhapriya, Dharmavati and — 
Kantamani, the correct serial numbers are obtained in 
this manner. : 


But in the -case of the following melakartas: 
Chakravaka, Divyamani, Visvambhari, Syamalingi, Sim. 
hendra madhyama, Chitrambari and Jyotisvaripini, the 
first component letter of the concerned conjunct conso- | 
nant has to be taken (as shown in the following table), 
in order that the application of the katapayadi formula 
might give’ the correct serial number. 
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Thus these mela names were hurriedly coined 
constitute an exception to the katapayadi rule. 


Number after 


Name of the melakarta Number 














Teversal / 

Cha_ kra vaka 6 1 16 
Di = vya mani 8 4 48 
Vi syam bhari 4° 3.-+4 54 
Sya ma lingi a | 55 
Si mbhenndra madhyama 5 | 57 
Chi tra mbari 6 6 66 

8 6 68 


Jyo ti syarapini 





The katapayadi prefixes are the key syllables for 
determining the serial numbers of melas. They are also 
called the sankhyaksharas. Siuce the application of the 
Katapayadi formula is confined to consonants, the mela 
names have necessarily to begin: with the consonants and 
not with vowels. 

The katapayadi formula does not apply to the names. 
of janya ragas. j 

Note, In the name Sankara sms the day of birth 
of the great Vhilosopher is surprisingly enough revealed by 
the application of the Katapayadi formula. The three 
syllables in the name, Sankara give the numbers 512; | 
this reversed gives 2 15i.e. Vaisaka(2nd month) suddhe 
‘(ie. Sukla paksha or the Ist fortnight of the month} 
Panchami (Sth day). 
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Se geet Other uses of the formula 
A separate nomenclature for the 35 siladi talas, 
apSwering to the katapayadi formula also exists. The 
-Trisra. Chaturasra, Khanda, Misra and Sankirna varieties 
ci the Dhruva tala, for example, bear the names: pika, 
~yati, saka, lara and dhara. These names by the applica- 
tion of the Katapayadi formula yield the numbers 11, 14, 
17, 23 and 29 which respectively denote the aksharakala 
value of an avarta of each of the concerned falas. 
In Tala prastara, the 2048th prastara is called Devanari. 
In the Telugu work, Sangita sara sangrahamu of 
Tiruvenkata Kavi, written sometime after the Sangraha 
chudadmani, names answering to the katapayadi formula 
are given for the twenty-four srutis used in an octave 
thus :— 
yina (1), rana (2), lina (3); ghana (4), mana (5), tanu 
46), sena (7), dana (8), dhana (9), naya (10), paya (11) 
thaya (12), loka (13), vaya (14), suka (15), toya (16), 
chhaya (17), jaya (18), dheya (19), nara (20), kara (21), 
khara (22), giri (23), and vira (24). Thus the name of the 
sruti itself gives the clue to its pitch and its position in 
- the octave. 
The name Jaya for the great epic poem Mahabharata’ 
occurring in the bendictory verse, 


away ane at 3a ates) 
et aeedia §a ad weadeaa 1 
as suggestive of its 18 Parvas, 18 days of the Gret War, 


18 Akshauhinis engaged in the conflict and the 18 Ch apters - 
ofthe Bhagavat gita. 18 is a victory number. 
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Historical 


As already mentioned there are two nomenclatures for 
the 72 melas: (1) the well-known Kanakdngi-Ratnangi 
nomenclature and (2) the Kanakambari - Phenadyuti 
nomenclature. The former nomenclature was followed 
by Tyagaraja and other composers and the latter by 
Muthuswamy Dikshitar. The former nomenclature is the 
one figuring in the immortal composition ‘‘ The 72 Mela- 
ragamélika’’ of Maha Vaidyanatha Ayyar. The other 
nomenclature, though ascribed to Venkatamakhi is, 
as subsequent researches have shown, not his. In his. 
Chaturdandi prakdsika, the illustrious author merely 
explains the scheme of 72 melas, and does not attempt a 
“nqmenclature for them. Itis-but natural that he should 
have refrained from attempting a nomenclature in as much 
as he visualized only the remote possibilities ofa good 
number of the melas. He mentioned the serial numbers 
in his scheme for the well-kaown 19 melas of his time. 
In the raga chapter, he has allocated the janaka melas for 
the various janya ragas. He mentions Ritigaula as a 
janya of the 20th mela Bhairavi; and Kedaragaula as a 
janya of the 28th mela Kambhoji. Venkatamakhi’s mela 
names do not have the Katapayadi prefixes. A good 
number of his melas are not krama-sampirna in the ascent’ 
and descent, and some of them like the Bhipala mela (8th) 
are even transilient scales. He merely named a mela from 
a wellknown janya raga derived from it. 


A later scholar taking this clue, enunciated the 
Kanakambari-Phenadyuti nomenclature for the 72 melas. 
This nomenclature may be styled the earlier Kanakambari 
nomenclature and is given inthe work Sangraha chida- 
eo cent), The author of this nomenclature - 

Ti—4 
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net evidently bother about the katapayadi prefixes for all 
the mela names. In some eases, the mela names them- 
selves, accidentally conformed to the katapayadi require- 
. ments and gave the correct serial numbers As examples 
may be mentioned Kanakambari (1), Phenadyuti (2). 
Bhanumati (4), Viravasantam (24), Raghulila (42) and 
Simantini (57). There are many mela names Ilke 
Samavarali (3), Todi (8), Hajjujji (13), Vasantabhairavi 
(14), Vegavahini (16), Suddha malavi (18), Velavali (23), 
Samantam (30), Chayanata (34), Varali (39) Pantuvarali 
(45), Ramakriya (51) and Simharavain (58), which, by the 
application of the katapayadi formula, will give numbers 
different from those given within brackets against the 
concerned melas. Rightly enough, he has re-christened 
some of the melas of Venkatamakhi with better and mote 
appropriate raga names. ‘Thus the Bhipala mela (8), 
Gaula mela (15) and Ahiri mela (21) were ra-named Todi 
mela, Malavagaula mela'and Kiranavali mela. He realized 
the unwisdom in naming a mela after an audava raga like 
Bhipala. Bhairavi and Kambhoji however continued as 
melas in the scheme. 


When the earlier Kanakambari nomenclature was 
promulgated, it gained publicity amongst vidvans being 
the first of its kind. Govindacharya who wrote the 
Sangraha chiidamani atterwards had to necessarily men- 
tion by way of comment against his mela names: ‘“ What 
was known as Sumadyuti is now known as Simhendra- 
madhyama ”’ ete. 


The Kanakangi - Ratnangi nomenclature then came 
into existence. If stuck to the rale that a mela should 
have a krama-sampirna drohana and avarohana and also 
that each svara should retain its identical character in both 
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the ascent and descent. This concept of a mela maintains 
intact the time-honoured distinction between a scale and a 
taga, already rooted in the concepts, mirchhana and jati ; 
palai and pan. This nomenclatnre which had the added 
merit of conformifig to the katapayadi formula was since 
accepted by all lakshanakaras as sound and has come to 
stay. It should be. noted that Harikambhoji (mela and 
Harikambhoji raga are two distinct entities. The former 
is the mere bony stuff, while the latter is the full fledged 
raga, shining in all its life, flesh, blood and melodic beauty. 
For the sake of easy reference, the Kanakangi-Ratnangi 
nomenclature is referred to as the Sampurna mela paddhati 
and the Kanakambari-Phenadyuti nomenclature as the 
Asampirna mela paddhati. 


A later scholar profiting:by the merits of the 
Kanakangi nomenclature, tried to introduce improve- 
ments in the earlier Kanakambari nomenclature. In 
order to get the correct serial numbers, Katapayadi 
prefixes were introduced for all those mela names which 
needed them. As examples may be mentioned, Gdna- 
samavarali (3), Janatodi (8), Dhunibhinnashadjam (9), 
Geyahejjujji (13) Vativasantabhairavi (14), Tohavega- 
vahini (16), Jayasuddhamalavi (18), Caurivelavali (23), 
Bhogachhayanata (34), Sailadesakshi (35), Dhalivarali (39) 
Sivapantuvarali (45), Késiramakriya (51) and Desisimha- 
ravam (58). Some names of the earlier Kanakambari 
nomenclature were substituted by other names, but the 
fact remained that many shadava-sampirna, audava- 
sampurna, and vagra sampUrna rakas continued as melas. 
As examples of the changed mela names may be men- 


tioned. 
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412) Riipavati which was Raupyanagam in the earlier 


Kanakambari 
nomenclature. 
(17) Chhayavati be Supradipam ”? 
(20) Nariritigaula 3 Bhairavi eS 
(28) Harikedaragaula ” Kambhoji is 
(30) Nagabharanam 3 Samantam ee 
(31) Kalavati . Me Kalahamsa a5 
(37) Saugandhini 3 Salava Ae 
(41) Kumbhini i. Prabhavati 2 
(42) Ravikriya ri Raghulila ay 
(46) Stavarajam Fe Tivravahini pe 
' (50) Namadesi ‘s Narmada on 
(54) Vams’avati 5 Vais’akha a5 
(56) Chamaram yy Trimirti ‘e 
(57) Sumadyuti 5 Simantini ne 
(59) Dhamavati i Dhaumyaragam = 
(62) Ratipriya es Ratnabhanu ap 
(63) Glitapriya Gotrari 5 
(67) Santanamanjari S Satyavati eer, 
(68) Jyotiragam ae Jyotishmati Be 


(71) Kusumakaram a. Kusumavali 


2° 


It is clear that this later Kanakambari nomenclature 
came into existence after the Sangraha chitdamani was 
written. Since neither of the nomenclatures is referred 
to in the Sangita sdramrita of Tulaja@ (1735), it is clear - 
that the earlier Kanakambari nomenclature was conceived 
sometime after this work was wrttten. The Sangita 
saramrta merely gives the names for 21 melas and even. 
these do not bear katapayadi prefixes. 


Table IX on Pp. 53-58 shows the history of the — 
Mela nomenclature. 


TABLE IX: MELA NOMENCLATURE (SUDDHA MADHYAMA MELAS) 


10. 


Asampirna melas: 
Earlier nomenclature 





Kanakimbari 
Phenadyuti 
Samavarali 
Bhanumati 
Manoranjani 
Tanukirti 
Senagrani 

Todi 

Bhinna shad’am 


Natabharanam 






Sampirna melas 


Kanakéngi 
Ratnangi 
Ganamirti 
Vanaspat 
Manavati 
Tinariip! 

' | Sendvati 


Hanumatodi 





Dhenuka 
Natakapriya 






Asampirna melas: Later 
nomenclature (with katapayddi 
prefixes wherever they lacked) 





‘Kanakambari 


Phenadyuti 
Ganasamavarali 
Bhanumati 
Manoranjani 
Tanukirti 

Senagrani 

Janatodi 
Dhunibhinna shadjam 


Natabharanam 


TABLE IX; MELA NOMENCLATURE (SUDDHA MADHYAMA MELAS) 







Asamplirna Melas: 
Earlier nomenclature 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18, 
19. 
20, 


\ 


Kokilaravam 
Raupyanagam 
Vasantabhairavi 
Malavagaula 
Vegavahini 
Supradipam 
Suddhamalavi 
Jhankarabhramari 


Bhairavi 





Sampirna melas 





Kokilapriya 
Ripavati 
Gayakapriya 
Vakulabharanam 
Maya. malavagaula 


Chakravakam 


Stryakantam 


Hatakambari 
Jhankaradhvani 
Nathabhairavi 











Asampirna melas: Later. 
nomenclature (with katapayadi 
prefixes, wherever they lacked) 


Kokilaravam 
Ripavati 
Geyahejjajji 
Vativasantabhairavi 
Mayamialavagaula 
Toyavegavahini 
Chhayavati 
Jayasuddhamalavi 
Jhankarabhramari 


Nariritigaula 


at, 
22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 
ZY, 
28. 
whe 
30. 
31. 
a2. 
SiS 
34, 


35. 
36. 


Kiranavali 
Sriraga 

Velavali 
Viravasantam 
Saradvati 
Tarangini 
Strasena 
Kambhoji 
Sankarabharanam 
Samantam 
Kalahamsa 
Ragachtidamani 
Gangatarangini 
Chhayanata 


Desakshi 
Nata 





Kiravani 
Kharaharapriya 
Gaurimanohari 
Varunapriya 


Mararanfani 
Charukesi 
Sarasangi 
Harikambhoji 


Dhirasankarabharana 


Naganandini 
Yagapriya 
Ragavardhani 
Gangeyabhishani 
VagadhIsvari 
Silini 

Chalanata 





Kiranavali 
Sriraga 
Gaurivelavali 
Viravasantam 


Saravati 

Tarangini 

Salirasena 
Hariked&ragaula 
Dhirasankrabharana 
Nagabharanam 
Kalavati 
Ragachidamani 
Gangatarangini 
Bhogachhayanata 


t} 
Sailadesakshi 
Chalanata 


MELA NOMENCLATURE (PRATI MADHYAMA MELAS) 


Asampirna melas : 
Earlier nomenclature 


37, Salava 

38. Jaganmohana 
39, Varali 

40. Nabhomani 
41, Prabhavati 
42, Raghulila 

43. Glrvana 

44, Bhavani 

45. Pantuvarali 


46. Tiyravahini 











Samplirna melas 





Salagam 
Jalarnavam 
Jhalavarali 
Navanitam 
Pavani 
Raghupriya 
Gavambodhi 
Bhavapriya 
Subhapantuvarali 


Shadvidhamargini 








Asampirna melas: Later 
nomenclature (with katapayadi 
prefixes, wherever they iacked) 





Saugandhini 
Jaganmohana 


Dhalivarali 
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Nabhomani 
Kumbhini 
Ravikriya 
Girvani 

Bhavani 
Saivapantuvarali 


Stavarajam 


47. 
48, 
49, 
50, 


St. 
52, 


Sauvira 
Jivantini 
Dhavalingi 
Narmada 


Ramakriya 
Ramamanohari 


Gamakakriya 
Vaisakha 
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Samala 
Trimirti 
SImantini 


Simhiarava 
Dhaumyaraga 
Nishada raga 
Kuntala 
Ratnabhanu 
Gotrari 





Suvarnangi 
Divyamani 
Dhavalambari 
Namanarayani 


Kamavardhani 
Ramapriya 


’ 
Gamanasrama 
» 
Visvambhati 


Syamalangi 
Shanmukhapriya 


Simbendramadhyama 


Hemavati 
Dharmavati 
Natimati 
Kantamani 
Rishabhapriya 
Latingi 





Sauvifa 


Jivantika 
Dhavalangam 
Namadesi 


Kasiramakriya 
Ramamanohari 


Gamakakriya 
Vamsavati 


Samala 
Chamaram 
Sumadyuti 


Desisimharavam 
Dbiamavati 
Nishadam 
Kuntala 
Ratipriya 
Gitapriya 


LS 


MELA NOMENCLATURE (PRATI MADHYAMA MELAS) 
A A TD 





Asampirna melas: Later 
Samptrma melas nomenclature (with katapayadi 
prefixes, wherever they lacked) 


Asamplrna melas : 
Earlier nomenclature 











64, Bhushavali Vachaspati Bolshavati 

65. Kalyani ~ Mechakalyani Santakalyani 

66. Chaturangini | Chitrambari Chaturangini 

67. Satyavati Sucharitra Santauamanjari 
68. Jotishmati Jyotisvarlpini Jyotiraga 

69, Dhautapanchamam) Dhatuvardhani | Dhautapanchams 
70. Nasamani | Nasikabhishani Nasamani 

71. Kusumavyali Kosalam | Kusumakara 


72. Rasamanjari Rasikapriya | Rasamanjari 


8s 
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Curiously enough, the ragas Ritigaula and Kedara- 
gaula, which Venkatamakhi expressly says, are Janyas 
of the Bhairavi and Kambhoji melas respectively, are 
promoted to the status of melas in the later Kanakambari 
nomenclature - throwing overboard even the author of the 
earlier Kanakambari nomenclature. This was evidently 
done to replace bhashanga ragas by upanga ragas. 


Excepting the very few krama-sampirna melas, al} 
the rest in the Kanakambari nomenclature figure as janya 
ragas under the respective melas in the Kanakangi scheme. 


The lakshana gita in Gundakriya raga, attributed to 
Venkatamakhi, gives the later Kanakambari nomen. 
clature. From the fact that it mentions 24 srutis towards 
the close, it is proof positive that the composition is not 
Venkatamakhi’s. Venkatamakhiv~has emphasised 22 srutis 
in no uncertain terms. It is true that Subbarama Dikshi- 
tar, in his errata to the Sangita sampraddaya -pradarsini 
mentions that chaturvimsati (24) i8'a misprint for dvavim— 
Sati. But people familiar with printing know that is is too 
much to take this as an error in printing. It is evidently 
an after thought of Subbarama Dikshitar and the correc- 
_ tion was introduced to credit the authorship of the gita to 
Venkatamakhi. (See the Sangita sampradaya ptadasinié 
P. 244). 


The fact that the term raganga raga is not used in the 
sense of a mela raga by Wenkatamakhi is another proof 
that the lakshana gita in Gundakriya raga cannot be his. 
He calls many janya ragas as raganga ragas. He says that 
Madhyamavati and Dhanyasi are ragangas born of Sriraga 
mela, Since this gita uses the later Kanakambari nomen- 
clature, is is certain that this gita must have been com- 
posed more than a hundred years after Venkatamakhi. 
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The raganga raga lakshana gitas based on the later 
KanakAmbari tomenclature, are therefore not the compo- 
‘sitions of Venkatamakhi. Nevertheless, these compo- 
sitions are of historical value. The gita, Ravikotiteja 
in Mayamilavagaula in particular, is found in many early 
19th century manuscripts. 


It is interesting to note that even this Jater Kanakam- 
‘bari nomenclature underwent some changes. In the 
12, Raganga Ragamalika of Subbaraima Dikshitar and 
Krishna Kavi (See P. 97 Appendix to Sanggita sampradaya 
pradarsini Vol. If) the following changed names are 
seen :— ' 


(9) Dhvanibhinnashadjam for Dhunibhinnashadjam. 


(14) Vayuvasantabhairayi- for Vativasantabhairavi- 


(16) Tapovegavahiti for -Toyavegavahini. 
(39) Dhilivarali for Dhialivarali. 
(65) Matikalyani for S4ntakalyani. 


The weakness of the asamparna mela paddhati lies in 
the fact that it rules out the possibilities of sampurna - 
sampirna ragas like Chakravakam, Kharaharapriya and 
Harikambhoji. It will lead to the position that Sriraga - 
being a mela, Kharaharapriya has to be regarded as a super 
mela! Again if a mela is to be named after a wellknown 
janya raga generating from it, the problem arises as to 
which janya raga is to be preferred for the purpose, since 
under each mels, more than one prasiddha raga can be 
thought of. 
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Some of the raga names in the earlier Kanakambari 
nomenclature are evidently the creation of the author of” 
this nomenclature. There were no compositions in these 
ragas at that time. 


It may be mentioned in passing that the Sangraha’ 
chu dadmani mentions the name Narabhairavi for the 20th. 
mela and not Nathabhairavi, which is a change effected 
later on. At the time the Sangraha chiddmani was. 
‘Written, the Kanakangi- Ratnangi nomenclature was the 


_ One in use, and it has since been accepted as the authori- 


tative nomenclature, in spite of a later improved Kana- 
kambari nomenclature. The Meladhikara lakshana also-. 
mentions the Kanakangi nomenclature. 


Muthuswamy DIkshitar-has adopted the later Kana-- 
kambari nomenclature for the most part. The names of 
some mela ragas appear® in his compositions without the- 
katapay4di prefixes ; see for example, his Vind pustaka’ 
dharinim, Nilakantham bhajeham and Swaminatha. In. 
his Solapositions in the 35th, 50th, 55th, 58th and 68th 
melas, he adopts the names Silini, Nascaaa: Samalangi, 
‘Haimavati and Jotishmati; and not the names Saila 
desakshi, Namadesi. Samain, Desi simharavam and Joti 
ragam (see the Sangida sampradaya pradarsini Vol. 11 
Pp. 1043, 1111, 1142, 1151 and 1235). Subbarama 
Dikshitar’s note that SImantini is another name for 
Sumadyuti, and Hemavatiis another name for Simbara- 
vam (ibid pp. 1147 and 1150) are noteworthy. In order 
to strictly conform to the requirements of the katapayadi. 
- formula, the 55th mela was called Samalangi instead of 
Syamalangi. 

In view of the fact all scholats in India as well as. 
those of the west, have uuderstood the 72 melas as krama:- 
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sampurna seales. the ssampltrna mela paddhati has 
become a matter of mere local history. The term mela- 
karta implies that itis akarta or parent for ianya ragas 
and hence the asampirna mela paddhati claiming a number 
of janya ragas as melas is faulty and unsound. 


Observations and Deductions 


In the formation of melakarta ragas, all possible 
combinations of notes (full tones, augmented tones and 
semitones) which a refined~ear can tolerate and easily 
distinguish have been included, The melakarta-scheme is 
the rocky foundation upon which South Indian Music 
firmly rests to-day. Viewed in the light of mere permu- 
tations aad combinations, the scheme might appear at first 
sight as an artificial and dry arithmetical process. But 
‘the Charm and Besuty of music lie deep in the Theory 
of Numbers’ and every musical sound and intervel has its 
exact uumber of vibrations and ratios. The melakarta— 
scheme is highly comprehensive and systematic and in- 
cludcs within its fold all the modes used in ancient as well 
_as rodern systems of music of the different parts of the 
-world. It is a complete and exhaustive scheme evolved by 
the simple and matural combinations already explained. 
To the question, whether the mere substitution of the 
prati madhyama in the place of the suddha madhyama of 
the plrva group of melakartas, gives rise to a totally 
different set of melakartas, Venkatamakhi answers: by 
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Saying that even as a drop of butter-milk converts the 
entire milk of a vessel into curd, the substitution of the 
prati madhyama does effect such a radical change and gives 
tise to an entirely new set of melakarta-ragas. ; 


Significance of ma 


It may incidentaly be pointed’ out, that the note ma is 
like the fulcrum amongst the sapta svaras. It is the 
central pivotal note with three notes (srg) below and 
three notes (p dn) above.. Thus it is in a position to 
controi and influence the colouring resulting from the 
change of Suddha madhyama to Prati madhyama. 


Again in a sruti vadya," when the notes sa and pa are 
sounded, it is the shadja swara that dominates; pa being 
the 3rd harmonic gets, lost in sa. But whena change to 
the madhyama sruti is mad? and “sa and ma are sounded 
together, it is the suddha madhyama that asserts itself. 
it becomes the tonic note and the original sa becomes a 
fourth note or panchama below is. Madhyama svara not 
being a harmonic or svayambhu svara, asserts itself in 
bold relief. 


So great was Venkatamakhi’s joy when he formulated 
the scheme, that he declared in his immortal work that 
even Lord Paramasiva could not devise a scheme contain- 
ing one more or one less than the 72 melakartas. But as 
he himself admitted in his work, only 19 of these 72 
melakarta-ragas were popular in his time. He called 
these 19 as prasiddha melakartas and also kalpita 
yelakartas ‘i.e., melakartas already made and in currency, 
He classified the remaining 53 melakartas under. 
“kalpyamana,”’ i.e., in the process of making and 
« kalpayishyamana”’ _i.e., to be made hereafter. 
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Happily for us, after the advent of master composers like 
Tyagaraja. Muthuswamy Dikshitar, Maha Vaidyanatha 
Ayyar and others, more and more of these visualised mela- 
kartas of Venkatamakhi’s time have passed into the realm 
of practical possibilities and are at present living ragas. 


Tke scheme of 72 melas opend up the flood gates of 
many janya ragas, not hitherto thought of. 


The 72 melakartas may be classified and studied from 
the following points of view :— 


(1) Vivadi & Non-vivadi melas. 


The vivadi melas are 40in’number. They include all 
the melas in ehakras I, VI>-VII and XII (24 in all) and the 
Pa and Sha melas of each ofthe remaining eight chakras 
(16 in all) Chakras I, VI, .VII and’ XII are called the 
Vivadi mela chakras. The non.vivadi melas are 32. They 
are the Sri, Go, Bhu and Ma melas of chakras II, III, IV,. 
V, VII, 1X, X and X{ chakras. 


(2) Number of vikrta svaras taken, 


The first mela Kanakangi alone does not take even a- 
Single vikrta svara. Its svaras are all suddha. All the 
other melas take 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 vikrta svaras, ae 


Melas taking I vikrta svara are: 2, 3, 7, 13 and 37. 


Melas taking 2 vikrta svaras are: 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 14, 15, 
19, 25, 31, 38, 39, 43, and 49. 


Melas taking 3 vikrta svaras are: 10, 11, 125-16, 17, 
18, 20, 21, 26, 27, 32, 33, 40, 41, 42, 44, 45, 50, 5], 55, 
61 and 67. 
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Melas taking 4 vikrta svaras are: 22, 23, 24, 28, 29, 
30, 34, 35, 36, 46, 47, 48, 52, 53, 54, 56, 57, 62, 65, 68 
and 69. 


Melas taking 5 vikrta svaras are: 58, 59, 60, 64, 65, 
06, 70, 71 and 72. 


3. (a) Pirva prasiddha melas i.e., melas known 
before Venkatamakhi’s time like Sankarabharana and 
MaAlavagaula. 


(b) Adhuna prasiddha melas i. e., melas which 
became known after Venkatamakhi’s time like Chakravaka. 
and Shanmukhapriya. 


4. (a) Melas wherein the Katapayadi syllables are an 
integral part of the mela name.asin Vanaspati, Vakula. 
bharanam, Sarasangi, Latangi and Vachaspati. 


(6) Melas wherein the Katapayadi syllables are 
distinct and separate prefixes as in Maya malava gaula, 
Dhira sankarabarana, Chalanata and Mecha kalyani. 


(5) Melas which claim a large number of Janya ragas 
like 15, 22, 28 and 29 ; and 


Melas which claim a few Janya ragas like 16, 
27 and 64. 


(6) Melas peculiar to South Indian Music like 21 and 
56: and Melas common to South Indian Music and North 
Indian Music like 15 and 22; and Melas common to South 
Indian Music and the music of other countries like 
29 & 57. 


(7) Melas with symmetrical tetrachords (i.e. wherein 
the Picvanga and Uttaranga are of similar patterns) like 
Ss. Ili—s5 
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1,8, 15, 22, 29 and 36; and melas with non-symmetrical — 
tetrachords like 16, 23, 56 and 64. 


(8) Murchchanakaraka melas {.e., those which give rise 
to new scales by the process of modal shift of tonic like 20, 
22, 28 and 29: and 


‘Amurchchanakaraka melas i.¢., those which cannot 
give rise to any new scale by the process of modal shift 
of tonic, whichever note of the scale is taken as the tonic 
note like 31, 39, 52, and 67. 


Mela and Raga 


The present sampirna melas are the logical successors 
of the ancient murchchanas.and the Palais of Tamil music. 
It is the genius of South India'that has evolved the scheme 
of 72 krama sampUrna melas; 


Mela means the arrangement..of notes in a particular 
Sequence in the increasing ‘order of pitch. Before the 
modern vina came into existence, the earlier vinas were 
of the Eka-raga mela vina type. They had not the fixed 
frets. The frets were movadle and arranged to produce a 
particular mela. When another mela had to be played, 
tae particular frets were moved and re-set in new positions 
to give the new mela. 


A mela is merely the scale as sounded on the svara- 
sthanas of the vina in a pure manner i. e., without any 
shake. A mela is revealed even when the drohana alone 
is played, When played with relevant gamakas, the Taga 
is Feveaied straightaway. Thus Harikambhoji mela when 
developed becomes the Harikambhoji raga. 
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DEDUCTIONS 


The facts pertaining to the scheme of 72 melas are 
te-stated here by way of recapitulation :— 


(1) 


(2) 


43 


— 


{4) 


(3) 


All the melakarta-ragas take the sapta svaras 
sa ri gama pa dhani and the octave sa in beth 
the arohana and the avarohana. Of these the sa 
and pa svaras are immutable and are constant in 
all the melakarta ragas. 


Of the remaining five svaras, ri ga ma dha and ni, 
melakarta ragas Nos, 1—36 take the suddha 
madhyama and melakarta ragas 37—72 take the 
prati madhyama ; i.e., the melakarta-scheme is 
bifurcated into two-parts ; Parva part wherein 
the melakarta-ragas- take the suddha madhyama 
(F Natural) for theirfourth and the Uttara part 
wherein the ‘melakartatragas take the prati 
madhyama (F Sharp) for their fourth. 


Melakarta-ragas 1—18 and their corresponding 
prati-madhyama varieties 37—54 (comprised 
within chakras I, II. If, VII, VIII and EX) 
take the suddha rishabha. 


Melakarta-ragas 19—30 and their corresponding 
prati-madhyama varieties 55—66 (comprised 
within chakras IV, V, X and XI) take the 
chatussruti rishabha. 


Melakarta-ragas 31—36 and their corresponding 
prati-madhyama varieties 67—72 (comprised 
under chakras VI and XII) take the shatsruti 
Tishabha. 
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(6) Melakarta-ragas 1—6 and their corresponding 
praji- madhyama varieties 37—42 (comprised 
under chakras I and VII) take the suddha 
gandhara. 


(7) Melakarta-ragas 7—12, 19—24 and their corres- 
ponding prati-madhyama varieties 43—48 and 
55—50 (comprised under chakras II, IV, VII 
and X take the sidh4rana-gandhara. 


(8) Melakarta-ragas 13—18 and 25—36 and their 
corresponding prati-madhyama varieties 49—54 
and 61—72 (comprised under chakras III, V, VI 
and IX, XI and XII) take the antara gandhara. 


(9) Within each chakra,. whether in the pirva group 
or the uttara group, .melakarta-ragas of the Ist ; 
2nd and 3rd rank ‘take the suddha dhaivata, 
melakarta-ragas of the 4th and Sth rank take the 
chatussruti dhaivata..and. the melakarta-ragas of 
the 6th rank takes the shatsruti dhaivata. 


(10) Within each chakra, whether in the pirva group 
or the uttara group, the melakarta-ragas of the Ist 
rank takes the suddha nish&da. melakarta-ragas 
of the 2nd and the 4th rank take the kaisiki 
nishada and melakarta-ragas of the 3rd, 5th and 
6th rank take the kakali nishada. 


Thus it will be found that the variations of the 
rishabha-gandhara group of notes and the dhaivata 
nishada group of notes are quite symmetrical. While the 
variations of the rishabhaegandhara group belong to the 
different chakras, the variations of the dhaivata-nishada 
group belong to the individual melakarta of each chakra. 





CHAPTER III 
JANYA RAGAS : COMPUTATION 


From each melakarta-raga are derived a numbcr of - 
janya-ragas. The scheme of janya-ragas is evolved on 
the principle that not even an iota out of the enormously 
rich store-house provided by natuse, for creatin emo- 
tional effects should be left unutiltsed. In the palmy 
days of Indian Music, certain musicians specialised in 
particular régas and made them the subject of their 
exclusive and intensive study. To distinguish them, the 
names of the ragas they specialised in, were prefixed to 
their names as a mark of recognition. Todi Sitaramayya 
(who sang the Todi raga for eight days and broke all 
previous records), Narayanagaula Kuppayyar (the renow- 
ned composer of tana varnas and a disctple of Tyagaraja), 
Sankar&bharana Narasayya, “Darbar Sitaramayya, Athfna 
Appayya, Begada Subrahmanyayyat (Patnam Subrahmany- 
ayyar), Saveri Duraisami Ayyar are all glorious names 
which Posterity will for ever remember with pride and zeal. 


As mentioned in Book II. each of the 72 melakartas 
admits of the followin eight kinds of janya ragas :— 


(1) Shadava -—— Samparna 
(2) Audava - Sampartna 
(3) Sampirna — Shadava 
(4) ” ~ Audava 
(5) Shadava — Shadava 
(6) ” - Andava 
{7) Audava _ Shadava 


(8) Audava . Audava 
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There can be only . possible types of the drohana 
and avarohana of the shAdava type :— 


Arohana Avarohana 
srgmpd § § dpmgrs 
srgmp ngs Sn pmgrs 
srgm dng S$nd mgrs 
srg pdns Sndp grs 
Sr mpdns Sndpm rs 
§ gmpdns Sndpmg s 


Arobana 
srgmp 


m 


srgm dé $§ 
SiRF as 
&t..mpd .§ 


Likewise there can be only 15 possible types ef the 
arebana and avarohana of the audava type :— 


Avarohana 
§ pmegrs 
$ d mers 
5 ap ers 
§ dpm rs 


Ss gmpd § Ss dpmg s 
srgm ns sn mgrs 
ST2 pe ns Rl ae 1 eet a) 


sr mp ns 
S gmp ngs 
dns 
sr m dns 


srg 


Ss gm dns 
sr pdns 
Ss g pdns 


s mpdns 


sn pm fs 
Sn pmg gs 
snd grs 
snd tm ors 
snd mg s 
Sndp rs 
gs 
sndpm s 


Sndp 
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The Shadava-Sampirna combinations possible 
in a melakarta raga are only we 6 


Likewise the Sampiirna-Shadava-combinations 
(the converse) are only 5 6 


Tde Audava-Sampirna combinations are oi 15 


and their converse, the Samptrna Audava 
combinations are ltkewise es lin | 


The Shadava-Shadava combinations are (6 X 6) 36 
The Audava-Shadava combinations are (15 x 6) 90: 


and their converse, the Shadava-Audava 
combinations give another a 90 


The total number..of Audava-Audava combi- 
nations is (15x15) ey 7d 


Thus the total number of janya ragas accord- —— 
ing to this scheme of computation is we = 483 


Since every melakarta admits of all these 483 
varieties, the total number* of janya ragas that can 
possibly be derived from the 72 melakartas comes to 
483 xX 72 = 34,776. All these are only upanga ragas. 





* Notes that this total number does not include the numerous 
vakra ragas, bhashanga ragas, sampurna janya ragas and the 
svarantara ragas. The total number of svarantara ragas that can be 
derived from the 72 melas is 92,160. For details see §.1. Music 
Book V Second edition Pp. 13—15, 


72 
REPETITIONS 


In calculating the total number of possible janya ragas 
according to the scheme of computation mentiened above, 
there ase some errors. Take for instance any two 
contiguous melakarta-ragas like Harikambhoji (No. 28) and 
Dhira Sankarabharana (No. 29) which are different from 
one another only in the note nishada ; the formcr taking 
the kaikiki nishada and the latter the kakali nishada. 
From these two melakarta ragas, are derived several janya 
ragas which do not take the note mi. For intance ragas 
with the following arohana and avarohana : 


(a) srgpds—Ssdpgrs 
(b) srmpds—S$dpmrs 
(c) sgmpds—sdpmgs 
(d) srmpds—S$dpmgrs, 


and all of which take the chatussruti 
Tishabha, antara gandhara, suddha madhyama, panehama 
and chatussruti dhaivata, might be said to be derived 
either from the Harikambhoji scale or from the Dhira 
Sankarabharana scale. In either case there is a repetition, 
since in the 483 ragas of the Harikambhoji group and the 
483 ragas of Dhira Sankarabharana group, jhe above 
4 ragas are included. It will be of interest to note that the 
raga (a) is also repeated in the 64th melakarta (Vachaspati) 
and in the 65th melakarta (Mechakalyani). The raga (b) is 
repeated in the 22nd melakarta (Kharaharapriya) and in 
the 23rd melakarta (Gaurlmanohari), Evamples of such 
tepeating ragas are numerous and froma careful study 
of them the following 14 Principles of Repetition are 
enunciated :— 





PS Siiiee ocr 
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* PRINCIPLES OF REPETITION 


(1) When the drohana or the avarohana is sampurna, 


there is no repetition. Thus shadava-sampurna, 
samptrna-shadava, audava-sampiraa and sam- 
purna-audava ragas do not repeat and hence these 
ragas might be termed the non-repeating janya- 
ragas for the purpose of this topic. The repeating 
janya ragas are only the shadava-shadava, 
shadava-audava, audava-shadava and the audava- 
audava varieties.+ 


(2) Ween in the arohana and the avarohana taken 


together, all the sapta svaras are represented, as 
in the instances of : 


(a)srmpds—sindmgs 


(6b) srgmpds—<sndpmgs. 
there is no repetition. 


(3) A suddha madhyama janya raga does not repea 


in the prati madhyama group and vice versa. 


(4) As many suddha-madhyama janya ragas as are 


repeated in the pUrva melakartas, are also repeated 
in the uttara melakartas with the prati madyama 
instead. 


For instance the raga sr mpns—inpmrs 
taking the chatussruti rishabha, suddha madhya- 
ma, panchama and kaisiki nishada occurs in the 
melakartas 20 (Nathabhairavi), 22 (Kharahara- 
priya), 26 (Charukesi) and 28 (Harikambhoji). 





® All these principles are based upon theoretical considera- 
tions. 
+ Even here there are some non-repeating janya ragas, as for 


instance ragas where the varja svaras of the arohana are found in the 
avarohana and vice versa (see Principle). 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 
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The same raga with the prati madhyama instead 
occurs in the corresponding prati madhyama 
melakartas 56 (Shanmukhapriya), 58 (Hema- 
vati), 62 (Rishabhapriya) and 64 (Vachaspati). 


All the Madhyama varja janya ragas (i.e., janya 
ragas wherein the note mais varja or absent) of 
the shadava or audava type, derived from the 
melakarta ragas of the piirva group are repeated 
in the derivative ragas of the corresponding mela- 
kartas of the uttara group and vice versa. 


Thus a raga having the following arohana and 

avarohana :—srgpns—snpgrs belonging. 
to the Dhira Sankaraharana melakarta is repeated 
in the list of derivative ragas under the Mecha- 
kalyani group. 
ArvGandhara-varja “janya-raga (i.e., a janya-raga 
wherein the note:.ga.is.varja or absent) of the 
shadava or audava type, derived from a mela- 
karta is repeated in any other melakarta, provided 
the difference between the two melakartas lies in 
the (absent) svara or svaras of the janya raga. 


Thus a raga with the following arohana ard 
avarohana, sr mpds—sdpmr's belonging 
to the Dhira Sankarabharana melakarta is repeated 
in the janya ragas of the melakarta ragas, 
Kharaharapriya, Gaurimanohari and Harikam— 
bhoji, the difference between these three mela- 
kartas and the Dhira Sankardbharana melakarta. - 
lying in the character of the varja svars) ga and 
ni of the janya-ragas. 

A Rishabha varja janya-raga ie., a jabya-raga 
wherein the note ri is varja or absent of the 





(8) 


(9) 
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audava or shadava type, derived from a melakart@ 
is repeated in any other melakarta provided the 
difference between the two melakartas lies only im 
the varja (absent) svara or svaras-of the janya raga. 


Thus a janya-raga having the following arohana: 
and avarohana sgmpds-§ dp mg sand belong- 
ing to the Dhira Sankarabharana melakarta is: 
repeated in the janya-ragas of the melakarta- 
ragas Chakravakam, Siryakantam and Harikam~ 
bhoji, the differenee between these various mela 
kartas lying in the character of the varja svaras 
i.e., ri and ni) of the janya-raga. 


A Dhaivata-varja janya-raga (i e., a janya-rdga 
wherein the note dhais-varja or absent) of the 
audava or shadava,type, -derived from a mela- 
karta is repeated in anyother melakarta provided 
the difference between the two melakartas lies in 
the character of the varja(absent) svara or svaras- 
of the janya raga. 


Thus a janya—-raga with the following arohana 
and svarohana sr gmns—Snmgr 5S, 
belonging to the Mayamalavagaula melakarta is. 
repeated in the janya-ragas of the melakarta Sirya- 
kantam (17), and Hatakambari (18) the difference 
between these three melakartas lying in the 
character of the varja svara dha of the janya-raga- 


A Nishada varja janya-raga (ie., a janya raga 
wherein the note mi is varja (absent) of the audava 
or shadava type, derived from a melakarta is 
repeated in any other melakarta provided the differ- 
ence between the melakartas lies in the character of 
the varja (absent) svara or svaras of the janya-raga. 
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Thus a janya-raga with the followin arohana 
and avarohana srgmds—sdm grs belong- — 
ing to'the Kharaharayriya melakarta is repeated 
in the Gaurimanohari melakarta, the difference 
between these two melakartas lying in the 
character of the varja svara ni of the janya-raga. 


410) A janya-raga of a melakarta is repeated in the 
janya ragas of any other melakarata only when the 
varja svara or svaras of the janyaqtaga admit of 
varieties. 


Thus e janya-raga with the following Srohana 
and avarohana sr gmdns—indm eres 
belonging to the Kharaharapriya melakarta is not 
repeated in any other melakarta, since the varja 
svara of this janya-raga viz., pa boes not admit of 
varieties. 


Form this, two axioms follow : 


(a) A Pauchama-varja Shadava or Shadava- 
Audava or Audava-Shadava raga of a mela- 
karta-rags is not repeated in any othe mela- 
karta. 


(6) In a panchama-varja audava raga of any 
melakarta raga there can be only one 
repetition. 


But when the rishabha issuddha and gandhara is the 
‘second varja svara there can be two repetitions. Similarly 
when the dhaivata is suddha and nishada is the second 
~varja svara there can be two repetiitons. 
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A janya raga of Mayamalavagaula with the 4rohane 
srmdns and avarohana szdmrs ean be repeated 
in Dhenuka and Ganamirti. 

When the gandhara is Antara and rishabha is the 
second varja svara_ there can be two repetitions, Similarly 
when the nishada is kakali and dhaivata is thn second 
varja svara, there can be two repetitions. A janya raga of 
Vagadhisvari with the drohana sgmdns and avarohana 
Sndmgs_ can be repeated in Harikambhoji and 
Chakravakam. 


A janya raga of Kamavardhani with the drohana 
srgmdéS and avarohana $dmgrs can be repeated 
in Namanarayani and Dhavalambari. 


A janya raga of Simhendra madhyama with the 
arohana and avyarohanasrgmns—Snmgrs can be 
repeated in Dharmavati and Nitimati. 


(11) Subject to the «above-mentioned axioms, @ 
shadava, shadava-audava or audava-shadava raga 
of any melakarta raga is repeated only once im 
another melakarta. 

(12) Subjeet to the above axioms, an audava raga of 
any melakarta is repeated only in three other 
melakartas. 

(13) When in a janya-raga of the repeating group, all 
the pUrvanga notes (viz,srgm) are present, 
then the janya-raga can possibley repeat only in 
the melakartas of the same chakra. 

(14) When in a janya-raga of the repeating group, all 
the uttaranga notes (viz..p dns) are present, 
the janya-raga can possibly repeat only in the 
melakartas of the same rank but belonging to 
other chakras. 
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Applying these 14 principles, it is found by calcula 
tion that of the 34,776 janya-ragas as many as 6,144 
onghly over 2 of the total mumber) are repeated. 

In giving illustrative examples of ragas for explaining 
‘the above principles, I have specifically refrained from 
-giving their names and for obvious reasons. 


Svarantara ragas may likewise be grouped into 
Repeating and Non-repeating janya ragas. The 
(svardotara-shadava raga, Navarasakannada (s gmp §— 
udmgrs—28) is notrepeated under any other mela 
since all the sapta svaras are represented in the arohana 
and avarohana taken together. 


In the case of many of the janya-ragas of ihe repeat. 
‘ing group, music scholars have held that such ragas are 
to be deemed to be born or derived only from a particular 
melakarta and not from.any. other melakarta, for very 
-correct and sound reasons. For instance, the raga Mohana 
‘is a derivative of only -the.Harikambhoji melakarta and 
not either of Dhira Sankarabharana or Vachaspati or 
Mechakalyani melakartas. Likewise the raga Madhyama- 
vati is only a derivative of the Kharaharapriya melakarta 
and not that of Nathabhairavi, Charukesi of Harikambhoji 
‘melakartas. 


_ It will be of interest to note in this connection that 
‘the late Mr. Tiruvaiyar Subrahmanya Iyer, a great 
musicologist and the author of the work Sangita Kaumudi 
grouped each repeating janya-raga under the earliest 
possible melakarta in the 72 Series. For instance he placed 
Madhyamavati under the Nathabhairavi mela, Malahari 
under Gdayakapriya and Kuntalavarali under Vanaspati. 
4Also see Pp. 12 and 13 of this bock). 


CHAPTER IV. 
RAGA LAKSHANA 


Since the raga system forms the foundation of Indian 
music, every writer of note from Bharata downwards has 
paid attention to the clear elucidation of the subject. 
Many writers mention ten lakshanas under which the 
individuality of araga can be studied. The ten lakshanas 
€numerated however, were not, in all cases identical. 


Bharata in his Natya Sastra (4th cent B.C.) says i— 


weit ast a asta wa a] 
Ws A aga a Usaha aa i) 
(aztferrsiifereegory ) 


Graha, amsa, tara, mandra;-nyasa, apanyasa, alpatva, 
bahutva, shadava and audava are the ten takshanas of 
jatis; 

Jati was the term that was used in early times to 
denoteraga. In the Rémdyaua, the word Jati is used and 
not the word raga. The word raga comes to be used 


im the musical sense only in the Post-Bharata period. 
Audava is the later from of a auduva. 


The Sangita ratnakara (13tn cent. A.D.) of Sarngadeva 
mentions the following trayodasa (13) lakshanas :— 
FATA ATAaaRaAT | 
aft warteard aga aiesar aa: i 
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waeraaig ae zenith arfag 
weagha aaangeater | 


Graha, amsa, tara, mandra, nyasa, apanyasa, sanyasa, 
vinyasa, bahutva, alpatva, antara marga, shadava and 
audva, 

The Sangita sudha (17th cente A.D.) of Raghunatha 
Naik also mentions these thirteen lakshanas :— 


UMN slew sy 

\ melita: saa: qisearesdtatsa qq az: | 
wma aa a sdtalsraadai ead a os: 
warn: GAA ey aql Meas Jawa: Brat 
ageaaagaeiara sHeMsaaaTaray || 
SE HAT: WEARS! Mqaagarey: 


Venkatamakhi in his Chzturdandi prakasika says :— 


weit Aaa a -ararearaay at | 
aq qatar aga aewr aa | 


Graha, amsa, mandra, tara, nyasa, apanyasa, sanyasa, 
vinyasa, bahutva, alpatva. 

Shadava, audava and antara marga were omitted, 
because they became separate types of janya ragas. 

A few of these lakshanas have either become obsolete 
or are of mere academic interest to us at the present day. 
As a result of the progress made in music during the 
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recent centuries, we are now ina position to give a more 
amplified and scientific description of the ragas and define 
their scope in clearer and more accurate terms. An 
analytical study of all the available compositions in a raga 
not only throws a flood of light on the lakshana of that 
raga but also helps us to see its various facets, fix its 
ranjaka prayogas, visesha sanchdras, sanchara kramas, 
etc. Compositions, it may be pointed out are ragas ina 
crystalline form. 


The comprehensive study of a raga includes a study 
of its Jakshana, the prominent Jakshyas or compositions 
in it and its charitra or history. 


’ The lakshana of a raga at the present day can be 
studied under the following 72 heads :— 


‘UT eet sear 


(1) Whether janaka or janya. 
JANAKA RAGA 


(2) If Janaka, its serial number in the scheme of 
72 melakartas and the number and name of 
the chakra to which it belongs. Its sankhya 
sanketa (mnemonics): Agni-go for the 15th 
mela. 


(3) The svaras taken by the mela raga. Its 
svara sanketa (mnemonics) ra gu ma dha nu 
for the 15th mela. 


(4) Whether each note of the raga is a samvadi 
of some other note occurring in the raga, as 
in the case of Harikambnoji; sp; r-p; m=n; 
prs; g-d. 

S. II—6 
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(5) Whether the two tetrachords of the janaka 
Taga are symmetrical as in the case of Maya. 
malavagaula and Kharaharapriya ; 


{6) Whether it isa janaka raga claiming a large 
number of janya ragas. Ex, 22, 28 and 29. 


(7) Whether a mirchhanakaraka mela (Ex. 22); 
or an Amirchchanakaraka mela (Ex. 39). If 
the former, the scales that it gives rise te 
through the process of modal shift of tonic. 


Note :—There are no sarva svara murchchanakaraka 
maclas. There are murchchanakaraka melas giving rise to 
1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 melas by the process of modal shift of tonic. 


(8) Special features of its serial number, if any. 
Thus in the jcase of the following pairs of 
serial numbers, the reversal of the digits of the 
first number=gives, rise to the number of the 
corresponding suddha madhyama melakartas : 
Ex. 40 and45 oSband 15; 62 and 26. 


In the case of the pairs: 15 and 51; and 26 and 62, 
the reversal of the number of the suddha madhyama 
karta gives rise to the number of the corresponding prati 
madhyama karta. 


JANYA RAGA 


(9) If the raga taken for study is a janya raga, 
the name and serial number of the melakarta 
from which it is derived. 


(10) Differences of opinion if any, concerning the 
correct janaka mela of the janya raga and the 
arguments for and against. 
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(11) The other possible janaka melas that can be 
assigned to this raga from the point of view 
of the svaras taken and the reasons for the 
preference of the particular mela. 

(12) Whether a miirchchnakaraka janya saga (Ex. 
Mohana) or otherwise. If the former, the 
janya ragas that it gives rise to, by the shift 
of the_tonic note 


For example, Mohan’s ri as sa@ gives Madhya- 
mavati; and its pa as sa gives Suddha saveri and so on. 


Mirchchanakaraka janya ragas admit of the divisions : 


(a) Sarva svara mirchchanakaraka raga, wherein 
every one of its svaras gives rise to a new raga by the shift 
of the tonic note ; ex. Mohana: 


(b) Katipaya afaIa-svara miurchchanakaraka raga 
wherein only one or some of.its..svaras give rise to new 
ragas by the shift of the tonic’ tote; ex. Kuntalavarali and 
Abhogi. 


Under this section, we may have the classification 
Ekamutchchanakaraka raga, Dvi-murchchanakaraka Taga, 
Tri-murchchanakaraka raga etc. 


(13) The arohana and avarohana of the raga and 
any difference of opinion concerning the same. 


Asa rule, in a raga, it is the frequently occurring 
phrases that are codified and presented as its arohana and 
avarohana. Sometimes an alpa prayoga is incorporated in 
the arohana and avarohana of a arga in order to indicate 
its precise janaka mela ; examples are Nata and Sriraga. 
Rare sancharas are also sometimes incorporated in the 
arohana and avarohana of ragas in order to clearly reveal 
and establish their inelodic individuality. 
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(14) Whether the arohana and avarohana are sym- 
metrical or otherwise: 


,Svara symmetry, Numerical symmetry 


A raga is said to- possess a symmetrical arohana and 
ayarohana, ~when the number of svaras present in its 
ascent and descent is equal... Such ragas have identical 
svaras in the ascent and descent as _Hamsadhvani 
(srgpns—-S np gr s—29), All mela ragas and 
shadava and audava rTagas like Sriranjani and Mohana are 
examples. — 


A raga possessing Svara symmetry (i.e., identical svaras 
in the ascent and descent) need not necessarily possess 
svarasthana symmetry. Bhairayi fer example,” has svara- 
symmetry but not svarasthana symmetry, since it takes 
chatussruti dha in the oe and. suddha dha in the 
avarohana. 


An audava raga like Rdolika or Mayiradhvani 
(srmpus-sndmr s--28).does not possess a sym- 
metrical arohana and avarohana; because, pa which is 
present in the drohana.is dropped in the avarohana and 
its.place iaken by dha. There is thus only a numerical 
symmetry and not a svara symmetry. Kannadagaula 
(srgmpns-sndpmg s—22) is another example. 

Of course, only non-vakra ragas are contemplated in 
this section. 


In Krama Sampirna, Shadava and Avdava ragas, 
vildma version of the arohana, gives rise to the avarOhana- 
But in vakra ragas this is not the case. Kuranji raga 
bowever is an exception. Here tbe viloma version of the 
arOhana, gives rise to the avarohana 


snsrgmpd—dpmegrsns 2 
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The svara graph and fhe svarasthana graph of a raga’s 
arohana and avarohana will reveal the contour of the raga 
-and the symmetrical or. non-symmetrical structure of its 
arohana and avarohana. ; 

(15) Whether a svasthana visada i.e., suddha .syara 

yisada) raga as Hamsadhvani or gamaka-sruti-prayoga 
visada raga like Ahiri. 

In the latter type of ragas. the seared rendering of 
the particular notes is mandatory. : 


(16) Whether dirgha svaras, kampita  syaras and janta 
svaras are present in the 4rohana and avaronana. 


Such notes, if present, are vital to the entity of the 
raga. Examples are ejsreredpes Manirangu, Begada 
and Ritigaula. 


ead axrui ws 


(17) Whether the foteign note is incorporated in the 
arohana and avarohana. “This — only to bhashanga 
Tagas. intiza 6 

Asaveri, Bhairavi, Mutha, Chintamani and Saranga 
are examples of bhashanga ragas wherein the forcign 
note is heard while singing the arohana and avarohana. 

This type of bhashnga raga admits of two divisions 3 

(a) Wherein the foreign note is incorporated in the 

arohana : Ex. Bhairavi. ~ 

(b) Wherein the foreign note is incorporated in the 

avarohana Ex. Mukhari. 

(18) Names of the svaras taken by jhe raga and their 
frequencies 

(19) Whether each note of the raga is a samvadi svara 
of some other note occurring in the raga Thus in 
Mohana raga, the following notes are samvadi pairs: sa 
and pa; ri and dha; dha and ga. 
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(20) Varja or non-varja ; if varja, svarantara, audava, 
or shadava. 


(21) Whether vakra or krama (i.e., non-vakra) ; if 
vakra, whether the drohana or avarohana or both are 
vakra. 

The vakra svaras andthe vakrdntya svaras and the 
compass of vakratva in each case. Also whether the raga 
is an ekasvara vakra raga or dvisvara vakra raga or 
trisvara vakra raga or chatussvara vakra raga. 


N. B.—A vakra arohana or avarohana does not neces- 
sarily imply that a svara is repeated in the course of its 
progression. For example, in the arohana of Katana 
kutihalam (s r m Dn g p §) there is no repetition, 
whereas in the arohana of .Anandabhairavi s gr g m 
pdp§&), the gandhara and panchama repeat. 


(22) In the case of ubhayay vakra ragas, whether the 
number of vakra svaras. in the arohana and avarohana i8 
equal or otherwise. For example, in Nilambari, there is 
one vakra svara in the 4rohana and one vakra svara in the 
avarohana; but in Sahana, the arohaaa has one vakra 
svara and the avarohana, two vakra svaras. Thus this 
‘taga has an ekasvara vakra arohana and a dvisvara vakra 
avarohana, 


(23) Whether Nishadantya, Dhaivatantya, Pancha- 
mantya or Madhyamantya. 

(24) Whether Upanga or Bhashanga. 

(25) If bhashanga, whether it is an ekanya svara 


bhashanga raga, or dvi-anya svara bhashanga raga or 
tri-anya svara bhashanga raga. 


(26) The foreign note or notes met with, and the 
sancharas wherein they figure. 
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(27) Whether the anya svara and the svakiya svara 
are of equal status and importance, as in Bhairavi aad 
Athana. 

(28) Whether the anya svaras are jiva svaras and 
nyasa svaras. 

In a bhashanga raga, it is a rule that neither the 
svakiya svara nor the anya svara can be an amsa svara 
or aresting note. The anya svara may be a jiva svara. 


NOTE—All the points of lakehana from 29 onwards 
apply to both janaka ragas and janya ragas. 


(29) Jiva svaras of the raga. 


There are instances of ragas like Yadukulakambhoji 
and Nadanamakriya which; have different jiva svaras in 
their drohana and avarohana,.- 


(30) Graha svaras of the raga. 


Graha svarais thé’ note’on which melodies in the 
raga can commence. Nishada is a graha svara for. 
Bhairavi- A raga may have more than one graha svara. 


(31) Nyasa svaras admissible in the raga. 


The notes which are pirna (major) nyasas and notes 
which are alpa (minor) nyasas in the raga. In Natakuranji, 
the panchama is an alpa nyasa- In Shanmukhapriya, 
Madhyama is a pirna nyasa. In Saranga, raga, ga is nota 
pydsa svara but pa is a good nyasa svara- 


(32) The Amsa svaras or resting notes (Hau evaismiadr) 
These are notes around which one can weave an alapana. 
One can sustain for a length of time ona resting note in 
a raga (Sew. asrioa GQar@ssearwb). Dirghatvd is the 
characteristic feature of an amsa svara. 


Every note around which an alapana can be developed 
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will be a nyasa svara ; but the converse need not neces- 
Safily be true. For example, in Athana, dha is a nyasa 
svara but not a note on which one can rest and weave 
round an alapana. The kaisiki ni of Anandahhairavi is 
another similar case. Ga in Sankaraabharana is botha 
pyasa svara anda note around which one cao develop an 
alapana. Resting notes are stable notes in the raga and 
admit of a plain rendering. 


(33) Raga ranjaka combinations—key phrases or 
cardinal —phrases ; sancharas or pidippus—@yvyaer ; 
catches ; pakad, inHindusthani music. 


Examples: (1) dp G;pGRs_ in Manji. 
{2)sS p Pn Dm _ in Huseni. 
(3) sp m p G mP in Saranga. 


(34) Visesha sancharas (i:¢:, phrases not in accordance 
with the raga’s arohana and avarohana. krama) that the 
raga admits of. 


In every raga, phrases in sovesidieee wiih the contour 
of the drohana and avarohana and either covered by the 
4rohana and avarohana or implied in the same, can validly 
come. Ina few ragas, phrases which are not in accordance 
with the 4rohana ‘and avarohana krama come in, to enrich 
fhe beauty of the raga. Such phrases are known as 
visesha sancharas. 


ee Examples &npand § D P of Sankarabbarana > 
BPN s D p of Dhanyasi and m g S of Kambhoji. 


(35) If the raga belongs to any group like ghana 
panchaka, Arabhi is an example. 


(36) The langhana, durbala or weak notes in the raga. 
Such notes will not occur as long notes and they will 
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be just touched in passing; for example the ga in the 
phrase Mg+rs R Arabhi Such notes are weak and 
can neither:-be emphasised nor made nyasa. 


(37) The janta svara and the datu svara prayogas 
that the raga admits of. In adatu prayoga, the’ initial 
note and the terimnal nete (d&tu svara) will be found to 
bear a samvsdi or anuvadi relationship. 


(38) The characteristic srutis that suggest the melodic 
entity, individuality and colour of the raga. 


Examples. The Ekasruti rishabha in Gaula raga, the 
Tivra antara gandhara in Devagandhari raga and Tivra 
Kakali Nishada in Kuranji raga. 

(39) Whether there are=any phrases, wherein a note 
occasionally deviates from-its pitch and is rendered either 
slightly sharp or flat. For example, the notes ma and ga 
in the phrases: Dmdnéin Todi and pgp gs ni 
Surati respectively 

(40) Anya sthana svaras if any ; that is whether any 
note in the raga is rendercd within the zonal jurisdiction 
of acontiguous note. For example ga in the phrase 
Gr Sin Asaveri raga- 


The frequencies of the notes get altered accurding to the 
context wherein they occur—InsaNS oo # 5 oor in 
Nilambari, ni is sharpened. In the phrases MmggM 
wurwsewor and Grs &7 ova in Todi raga the 
frequencies of ga differ in the two phrases. 


In the phrase m p D in Yadukulakambhoji raga, the 
panchama syvara is sounded on its svasthana. But in the 
phrasc s p d s inthe same raga, the panchama svara in 
the mandra sthayi is not sounded on its svasthana 
but in a position slightly higher. The panchama in the 
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phrase § Rp G in Kanada saga and the Rishabha in the — 
‘phrase m g p m R of Surati raga are other examplesof 
anya sthana svaras. 

The concept of a note being sounded in an anya 
sthana arises only when the concerned note is sounded on 
its svasthana as well, in other phrases. The interval 
separating the anya sthana and the svasthaaa is generally 
speaking, about a semitone. 

There are of course instances of ragas wherein the 
note (Ex. ga in Asaveri) is sounded on an anya sthana only. 


(41) If a sarva svara gamaka varika raga or otherwise. 


Examples. In Mohana, Todi and Kalyani ragas, alb 
the notes admit of being sung-with the kampita gamaka. 


(42) Kampita svaras of the raga and the intensity, 
compass and speed of the Shake/in each case. 


In some ragas. the. kampita rendering of a note or 
notes is obligatory and not optional; for example, the 
sadharana gandhara in Athana, 

(43) The characteristic gamakas that bring out the 
svarnpa of the raga. 


There are instances of ragas wherein a note is subject 
to one variety of gamaka inthe arohana and a different 
variety of gamaka in the avarohana: for example in 
Nata raga, the rishabha in the archana is subject to nokku 
or stress and the same note in the avarohana is subject to 
kampita or shake. 


(44) Whether a ghana, naya (rakti) or desya raga. 
(45) Whether a suddha, chhayalaga or sankirna raga, 
(46) Whether it ts a tristhayi raga i.e., admits of 
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alapana in the mandra, madhya and tara sthayis without | 
any restriction. 

(47) Within the range of the three sthaysis, the 
highest and the lowest notes if any, beyond which the 
raga sanchara should not extend. 

The idea in prescribing the upper and lower limits in 
the sthayi for some ragas is to maintain intact their 
melodic individuality. This ts done to prevent the 
“suggestion of other ragas even ina remote manner. The 
appropriateness of this limitation will be realised from 
experience. Examples are Khamas and Anandabhairavi 
which have no sanchara below the mandra sthayi 
nishada; and Saranga and Pantuvarali which have no 
sanchara above the tara sthayi gandhara. 


(48) The tessitura ofthe raga i.e., whether the effec- 
tive range of the sanchara is confined to a particular 
portion of the sthayi or sthayis, Examples are Desakshi 
and Athana, wherein the. effective range is the uttaranga- 
of the middle octave and the pirvanga of the higher 
octave, : 


(49) Whether the raga is a Karnataka raga as Nilam- 
bari or a Désya raga as Hamirkaly4ni. 


(50) Whether a major raga or a minor raga. 


A raga which admits of a detailed alapana is a major 
raga. It is useful as a raga for paliavi exposition in 
concerts. As examples of ragas which admit of an ex- 
tensive and intensive aldpana may be mentioned, Todi, 
Saveri, Bhairavi, Kambhoji, Sankarabharana and Kalyani. 
As examples of minor ragas may be mcntioned, Garuda- 
dhvani and Navarasa kannada. ~ 


(51) Phrases which have to be used sparingly in the — 
raga. 
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The undue repetition of an alpa or kvachit prayoga 
will result in abhdva and consequent loss of. melodic 
individuality. Normal and legitimate phrases can be 
-sounded any number of times in a raga. 


(52) The rasa or rasas ;i.e., the feeling or feelings © 
-that the raga is capable of creating. 


Whether the raga is capable of portraying feelings 
like joy, sadness, courage, fear, disgust, compassion, love, 
wonder, surprise, laughter, pity, mirth, pathos, anger, 
heroism, mystery, pleading, repentence, -tenderness 
(vatsalya), devotion, loneliness, forest lifs (detachment 
from the crowd), communion with nature, tranquility, 
friendship or patriotism. . 


There are also the gdnai rasa pradhdnv ragas which 
evoke mere aesthetic joy. ~ Ex: Katana kutihalam. 


(53) Whether the raga is an. auspicious one and hence 
useful for composing mangalam. Dhanyisi, Saurashtra, 
Vasanta, Ghaata, Madhyamavati, Sriraga, Surati, Kedara- 
-gaula and Mohana are useful for composing mangalams. — 
R4gas like Ahiri gnd Varali are not useful for coldyee ing 
Mangalams, 


(54) Whether the raga is useful for singing themes 
telating to varnana or description. 


For example, Dhany4si, Kedaragaula, Sutati a 
Pantuvarali arc useful for varnana. 


(55) The curative effects of the raga. 
(56) The extent of its use in the spheres of pure 
music and applied music. 


Ragas of pronounced rasas like Ahiri are used in 
Operas and dance dramas and ragas like Kedaragaula 
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figure largely in purana pathanam and religious discourses.. 
Ragas like Sahana and Nadanamakriya figure in nama- 
valis. Nilambari, Anandabhairavi and -Yadukulakambhoji 
figure in lullabies. Saindhavi, Punnagayarili, Kuranji and’ 
Navaroj figure in marriage songs and folk melodies. 
DevagandhAri is used to recite chirnikas and dandakas. 


(57) Whether the raga derivés its characteristic indi- 
viduality by chauka -kéla sancharas or by madhyama kala’ 
sancharas. 


N. B.—As a-rule, all ragas admit of both chauka: 
kala and madhyama kala sancharas. But this section is 
intended to cover cases like (1) Arabhi, which shine more 
by madhyama kala sancharas and (2) Devagandhari 
which shine more by chauka kala sancharas., 


(58) Whether the raga.isa/popular raga or a scholarly 
raga. Popular ragas can. be_sung even by musicians of 
average ability. But justice can be done to scholarly 
ragas only by vidyans....Further.a number of composi- 
tions representative of different kinds of musical forms 
exist in popular ragas. 

Mohana and Anandabhairavi are popular ragas; but 
Ahiri, Narayanagaula and Manji are scholarly ragas. 

(59) Whether the raga is a prasiddha (wellknown) 
raga or an a@purva (rare) raga. 

Sankarabhatana and Kambhoji are wellknown ragas.. 
But Dipaka and Srutiranjani are rare ragas. 

(60) Whether it-has closely allied ragas. 

Bhairavi and Manji are closely allied ragas ; likewise 
are Darbar and Nayaki; Bilahari and Desakshi ; Mukhare 
and Salagabhairavi. It must however be noted that the ragas. 
of the pairs, have each a separate melodic individuality” 
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(61) Its distribution amongst musical forms. 


In a raga like Sankarabharana, we find all forms like 
the gita, varna, kriti, pada, tillana, etc. But in a raga 
like Janaranjani, we find only kritis. 


(62) Whether any unusual and vichitra prayogas 
pertaining to the raga are found in some classical composi- 
tions in it. Ex. D,MRand NRG M D in the varna 
Chalamela in Sankarabharana raga, Ata tala. 


(63) Ganakala or the time of the day or night and the 
season best suited for singing the raga. The gana kala 
niyama is only advisory and not mandatory. 


(64) Whether there are tunes in the raga, ghee by 
‘specific names. 


Anandakkalippu, Pancha chdmaram, Mattakokilam 


and Kappal (gb) are all names signifying particular 
tunes, 


Sabdam, though a dance form, is also the name of a 
tune in Kambhoji raga, Chapu tala. All sabdas are sang 
to this tune. The practice of singing the stanzas of sabdas 
in different ragas like a ragam4lika, is a recent develop- 
ment. 


At a time when the practice of writing songs in 
notation was not extensively cultivated, it was found 
useful to refer to tunes by specific names. 

(65) Any story, annedote, Saying or tradition concern- 
ing the raga. 

For example, (a) the Adi Nata- Antya Surata tradi- 


tion i. e., a concert should be commenced with Nata raga 
and concluded with Surati raga. 


(5) Begada-migada i.e., the raga 
Begada is as delicious as cream. 
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(66) Pictorial representation of the raga, if any: 
{Musical iconography). 


The pictures of ragas and raginis.communicate tn a 
visual manner the power or the emotional effects of 
ragas. 


Also the Devamaya form of the raga; (see Soma- 
natha’s Raga vibodha ). 


Every raga has a nada tanu 


(67) Other details of academic interest like the dvipa, 
colour, rasi, devata, etc., furnished for ragas in ancient 
works like Naradas Sangita makaranda. 


The Devata for Bangdla raga is Ganesa and hence the 
appropriateness of the kriti, Giriraja suta of Tyagaraja in 
Bangala raga. 


(68) Whether the raga and melodies in it can be sung 
or played in the madhyama Sruti. 


Ragas like Punnagavarali, Nadanamakriya, Shanjhiti, 
Kuranji, Navaroj ann Kapi jingla wherein the highest note 
touched is a note below the tara shadja, are examples, 


(69) Whethr the raga is useful for singing slokas, 
padyas and viruttams. 


Ragas like Sankarabharaea and Kedaragaula are 


useful for this purpose but not ragas like Punnagavarali, 
and Ahiri. : 


(70) Whether the raga can figure aptly in a series of 
kalpana svaras in the ragamAlika section of a Pallavi. 


(71) Whether the raga is present in other systems of 
music, including ancient Tamil music; if so, the names 
by which it is known in those systems. 


Abheri for example corresponds to the Bhimpalas of 
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Hindusthani music; Kiravy4ni corresponds to the harmonic 
minor scale of Western music: Simhendramadhyama is 
present in the music of the gypsies of Europe. The 
Tamil pan, Kausikam corresponds to Bhairavi raga 
and so on. zh 

(72) Significant meanings if any, attached to the 
name of the raga. 


For instance, the name Athana (a + thana) is inter- 
preted as meaning a raga which frees’ one from bondage, 
i.e., confers freedom from the cycle.of births and deaths. 


The raga Sri was given that name by purvacharyas 
because it took the notes of the sama gana scale and was 
hence auspicious and free from doshas. The song Sri 
Kamalémbike in this raga, is appropriately sung as @ 
mangalam in the Dikshitar™school. Itis the custom ia 
the schoo! of Syama SAstripto-conclude concerts with the 
song Palinchu Kamakshi- in~Madhyamavati raga, Con- 
certs can be concluded with Sriraga or Madhyamavati. 


Some other points for note 
(1) Svaras occurring in a raga can be classified into :— 
(4) Frequently occurring and prolongable as ga io 
Sa: karabharana. 
(6) Frequently occurring but nor prolongable as ga 
in Kedaragayja. 
(c) Infrequently occurring and prolongable as 
chatnssruti ri in Asayeri raga. g 
(d) Infrequently occurring and not prolongable as 
suddha ma in Saranga. 
(2) In some ragas, a note is sung in a pitch just 
approximating to its niyata sruti as the note dha in the 
phrase d P in Sankarabharana. 
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(3) In bhdshanga ragas, melodies can commence on a 
foreign note, provided the foreign note is inco.porated in 
the scole itself; for example, melodies can commence or 
the foreign note (1) Chatussruti dhaivata in Bhairavi 
raga ; and (2) Chatussruti rishabha in Asaveri raga. 

(4) The clever manner in which the raga name is spJit 
up or introduced in the sahityas of ragam4likas, kritis and 
other compositions containing the raga mudra and so as to 
give rise to an intelligent meaning is worthy of note. 

(5) A raga like Hindolam takes notes which are met 
with first in the cycle of fourths. 

(6) Notes which are recognised as appropriate for 
commencing melodies in the raga. These are generally 
notes which are common to both the arohana and aya-— 
rohana and are also jiva svaras. 

(7) In all sampirna | ragas,"\pa is a resting note, since 
it is the samvadi of the tonic note. Likewise in all shadava 
ragas and audava ragas,.which have pa in both the arohana 
and avarohana, pa will be a resting note. 

(8) Whereas rakti prayogas serve to positively estab- 
lish the entity of the raga, the nishéda prayogas have the 
exact opposite effect. 

(9) Two phrases can come in araga independently and 
in different contexts but not in succession. Thus in P 
and mg Scan come independently in Kambhoji raga but 
not in succession as $n PmgS. But the phrase 
mg Sn PD S cancome. 

History of the raga. 

1. The origin and history of the raga and its name. 

For example, Nadaramakriya and Madhyamadi are 
the earlier names of Nadanamakriya and Madhyamavyati. 
Ragas like Nadanamakriya and Kuranji owe their origin 

Ss. II—7 
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to folk melodies. Ragas like Sankarabharana and Todi — 
can be traced to the mirchhan4s of shadja grama. s 


2. The introduction of dha in Sriraga is a later develop- 





ment. It was introduced to ensure its status as a mela — 


by the author of the Asampirna mela paddhati. The 
introduction of dha made the shadava avarohana become 
asamplrna avarohana with two vakra svaras. Classical 
compositions like (1) the gita: Minak shi Jayakamakshi, (2) 
the Pancharatna kriti, Endaro mahadnubhayulu and (3) the 
kriti, Vanajdsana vinuta nata do not use the dhaivata. 


Malavagaula was mentioned as the janaka mela of 
Vasanta and Saurashtra ata time when the scheme of 72 
melas had not been thought of. Siryakantam will now be 
their correct janaka mela. 

ihamas which was an-Mpanga vaga in the the time of 
Tyagaraia, has since become bhashanga. 

3. Arsha prayogas.-i.e., phrases which were once in 
use in the raga but later fell into deseutude. Examples 
are $d pmin the kriti Nidu murtini in Natakuranji 
and pn § in the gita Pahi Sri Ramachandra in Ananda- 
bhairavi. 


When those compositions are sung, they are sung 
with the arsha prayogas. 


4. The classical works on musicin which the foes 
is referred to. : 


5. The earliest composer to compose in this raga. 

The earliest composition in this raga and other 
compositions of later composers which show newer facets 
of the raga. In Shanmukhapriya raga, Vaddenevaru of 
Tyagaraja and Martvere dikkvea- rayya Rama of the later 
composer, Patnam Subrahmanya Ayyar are examples. 
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6. Whether the name of the raga stands for, er 
conveys, some other musical idea or concept. 


Vasanta and Lalitaforexample, are the names of 
ragas and also the names of talas in the scheme of 108 
talas. Kosala is the name of the 71st mela and is also the 
signature of the composer, Margadarsi Seshayyangar. 


7. Names of prominent musicians who have made 
the raga, the subject of their exclusive study, practice 
and research and who have been honoured with the name 
of the raga itself as a mark of recognition. . 


8. Current raga ot obsolete raga. 


Ragas like Mohana and Bhairavi are current ragas. 
Ragas like Kondamalahari and Mukharipantu which were 
in vogue in the 15th centuryrhave since become obsolete. 
The latter two ragas figurein‘the songs of the Tallapakam~ 
composers. 


Saraswati is the Goddess of music,; and appropriately 
enough, the names of a good many ragas bear feminine 
(gender) endings. 

Energy raga has a ndda ripa or an aesthetic sound 
form. The Deified form of the raga is called the 
Devatatma rupa. 


South Inian music is one and indivisible. The ragas 
form the fountain source of all classical melodies and 
some of the folk melodies. The above-mentioned 80 
(72+8) points help one to get a true and a complete 
picture of a raga covering its scientific, cultural and 
historical aspects. In addition to the lakshana of the 
raga, every detail of academic interest concerning the 
raga is covered by the above mentioned points. No study 
of araga is complete without a study of some of the- 
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brilliant lakshyas or compositions in it. Classical composi- 
tions present all the quintessential aspects of ragas and 
constitute ideal stepping stones to the attainment of raga 
jnana, the ultimate aim of all musical studies. Since 
each composition delineates a particular aspect of the raga, 
the importance of the study of a good number of classical 
compositions in it, needs no emphasis. 


CHAPTER V 


TATA 
175 TALAS 


The function of rhythm in a musical composition is 
to maintain the balance of its music. Just as a minimum 
of three straight lines is required to enclose a space and 
just as at least five notes are required to constitute a 
raga,a minimum of three aksharakalas is necessary to 
constitute a tala. Thus trisra jati eka tala is the shortest 
time-measure that can be thought of. 


The famous aphorism, afratar Oa: frat 


(sruti is the mother and Jaya is the father) emphasises the 
importance of singing to “atCurate sruti and accurate 
time. Sruti suddha and laya suddha are two of the 
fundamental requisistes of all good music. 


It was pointed out’ in ‘Chapter II of the preceding 
volume of this series, that the seven principal talas give 
rise to the 35 varieties on account of rhe pancha jati 
bhedas (the five kinds of the leghu). 


Each of these 35 talas again gives rise to five varieties 
on account of the gati bheda or the changc of the gati. 
Thus we have in ali 35x 5=175 talas. Even as there are 
the pancha jati bhedas, there are also the pancha gati 
bhedas. Therefore each of the sapta talas comes to admit 
of 25 varieties on account.of the pancha jati-gati bheads. 
When not otherwise mentioned, the presumption with 
regard to a tala is, that it isin the chaturasra gati. The 
ehhnge of jati applies only to the laghu, but the change of 
gati applies to all the angas in the 35 siladi talas. 


Table X 


The Tala (gati bhepa) Chart (A) 


showing how each of the sapta talas comes to admit of 
25 varieties on account of the change of gats. 
Rupaka tala is taken as an example and worked out here. 
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Gati bheda. 


Trisra 
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Misra 
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11X3=33 
11X4=44 
11X5=55 
11X7=77 


In the sfme manner, the remaining six talas also 


admit of 25 varieties each. 


Table XI 
Showing how the 35 suladi talas give rise to the 17 5 varieties, on account of the gati bheds 
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The Tala (gati bheda) Chart (B) 
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_minor units for i an avaita in cach case 





Khanda| Misra |Sankirna 
gati. gati. gati. 
35 7d 99 
710 98 126 
85 119 i53 
115 161 207 
145 203 261 
40 56 72 
50 70 9) 
60 84 108 
80 112 144 
100 140 1:0 
25 35 45 
30 42 54 
35 49 63 
45 63 81 
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16— 80 
81— 85 
86— 90 
91- 95 
96—100 


101—105 
106—110 
111—115 
116—120 
121 —125 


126 — 130 
131—135 
136— 140 
141—145 
146 —150 


151-155 
156—160 
161—165 
166—170 
171-175 
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Chapu tala 


The Chapu tala is one of the time-measures used in 
indian music form very early times. This belongs to desi 
sangita. There are many folk melodies in this tala. It is 
a syncopated time-measure and is counted with two beats. 
Sometimes for the sake of convenience, instead of two 
beats, it is reckoned with a beat and a visarjita. 


There are four varieties of the Chapu tala :— 


(1) Misra chapu (3+-4=7), where the first beat has a 
duration of three units time and the second 
four. 


In some kritisof Syama Sastry in Chapu tala, we 
come across the reversedsequence of 4+3 instead of 
3+-4 as for example in, the. kriti, Ninnuvindga mari in 
Pirvakalyani raga. Thisis-called Viloma Chdapu tala as 
opposed to the Krama Chapu or normal chapu. 


(2) Khanda chapu (2+3=5), where the duration of 
the fisrt best is two units time and the second, 
three. 


This tala is popularly called Ara Jhampa i.e., half 
Shampa—half of 10. Kritis like Munnu Ravana in Todi 
raga are examples of pieces in the regular Misra jatj 
Jhampa tala. 


(3) Tisra chapu (1+-2=3), where the duration of the 
first beat is one unit time and the second, two. 
Arumuga Vadivelava is an example. 

(4) The Sankirna chapu (44+5=9), where the duration 
of the first beat is four units and the second, 
five. This tala is rather an ‘uncommon variety 
and figures in some pallavis. 


1€6 


When merely the name Chapu tala is mentioned on 
the top of a piece, the presumption is that it is misra 
chapu. Other varieties like khanda chapu have to be 
specifically mentioned as such. 

Desadi, Madhyadi talas 

The Desddi and Madhyddi ‘Alas consist of 4 counts 
each, for an Avarta and are reckoned with a visarjita 
(wave of the hand) and three beats. Whereas in pieces 
in the Desadi tala, the music commenees in the visarjita 
after the lapse of 3 aksharak4la, in the pieces in MadhyAdi 
tala. the music commences after the lapse of } an akshara- 
kala. In other words, at the very commencement, there 
is a period of silence (visranti) of and } unit time res- 
pectively in the pieces in these two talas. It is also 
customary to reckon the rhythm-of the pieces in these 
two talas after the manner of the! adi tala and the music 
in such cases starts immédiafely after these periods of 
rest from corresponding’points“in' the avarta. In the 
Desadi tala, the second beat is accented or stressed. In 
other words, the padagarbham falls on the second beat. 
In the madhyadi tala, this is not the case. Compositions 
in Desadi and Madhyadi talas are in chitra tama marga. 
These two time-measures are a recent introduction into 
South Indian- music and Tyagaraja is the first great 
composer to compose kritis in these talas and show their 
potentialities. 3 


The pieces, Enta vedukondu Raghava (Sarasvati mano- 
hari), Bhuvini dasudane (Sriranjani), Sitdapate (Khamis) and 
Raghunayaka (Hamsadhvani) are examples of compositions 
in Desadi tala, The .pieces: Namakusumamula (Sriraga), 
Meru samana (Méayamalavagaula) Enduku nirdaya 
(Harikambhoji) and Raga sudhdrasa (Anddlika or Mayira- 
dhvani) are examples of compositions in Madhyadi tala. 
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Madhyadi is actually Madhya (laya) + Adi. Compared 
to Madhyadi, Desadi is slower in tempo. Desadi was- 
popularised in the South by the Mahratta Kirtankars. 


Dhruva rupaka is a mixed time-measure. A composi- 
tion in this tala, as also the sections of a composition in 
this time-measure start with two drutas and two laghus 
and are then followed by the usual ripaka tala Avartas. 
The gita Areydnaka in Nata raga, isa wellknown composi— 
tion in this tala. 


Sapta tala gita 


The'siladi tarangas of Narayana Tirtha in the sapta 
talas and the sapta tala gita Gana vidya dhurandhara 
in Nata raga are compositons of special interest from the 
rhythmic point of view. Thedatter piece is set in ~Dhruva 
tala but its musical construction admits of being reckoned 
in the other six stladi talas as well without detriment to- 
melodic effect. The length ‘ofthe composition is 3) 
avartas (420 aksharak4las) of Dhruva tala. As one sings it, 
reckoning the Dhruva tala, six other persons can start 
simultaneously counting each, one of the other six siladj 
talas. At the conclusion of the gita, it will be found that 
all the seven persons finish their avartas completely, 


the person counting the Dhruva tala executing 30 Avartas- 


= Matya tala oe 42 34 
a Ripaka tala “2 70 ce 
3? Jhampa tala = 42 a 
ee Triputa tala m 60 ae 
2? Ata tala a 30 o> 


ae Eka tala ry) 105 o> 
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Kurn jhampe is a folk time-measure. It consists of a 
drutam, a khanda laghu and a tisra laghu O | 5 | »s 
An avarta=10 aksharakales. There are jakkini darus in 
this type of tala. 


Tala dasa pranas 


The subject of tala dasa pranas deals with the ana- 
dytical study of rhythm in all its aspects. some of the 
pranas are of mere academic interest. The ten elements 
(dasa pranas) of musical time are :— 


ast alt: Fran vet sf: Hest Sas 4 
ofa: Te Ala as aT Tat Sa: 


KAla, marga, kriya, anga, graha, jati, kala, laya, yati 
and prastara are the ten pranas. 


Ot these, the first five are. referred to as the maha 
pranas or main elements and the rest as upa pranas or 
secondary elements. The more important of the dasa 
pranas are treated of here. The rest are dealt with in the 
next volume of this Series. 


Kriya isthe manner of counting time. It is the 
kriya, that indicates the censtituent angas ofa tala. The 
‘beat of the hand, visarjita and the finger count are differhnt 
kinds of kriyas. 


Kriyas are of two kinds :— 


(1) Sasabda kriya (aazezfirat) i.e., execution ac- 
companied with sound, as in the clapping of 
hands or in the beating of the right hand on the 
right thigh. 
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(2) Nissabda kriya (fRgrgfirat) ic. soundiess. 


execution as in finger-count, visarjita, krushyg, 
Sarpini, patakam etc. 


Sasabda kriya is seen in anudrutam, which is reckoned 
with a beat. Inthe drutam; we have both the sasabda 
(beat) and the nissabda (visarjita) kriyas. In the laghu 
also, we have the two kriyas (ghata or beat and figure- 
counts) represented. 


Anga, Angas are the constituent parts or the limbs of 
a tala. Excepting the Eka tala, all the other talas take 
plural angas. There are the shadangas (six engas) :— 


TAA Fase sqegawet | 
IAT TA Vee area Teh 


Anudruta, druta, laghu, gurn, pluta and kakapada are 
the six angas. ; 


The symbols for thcse angas, their values and their 
mode of execution are given in detail in Chapter II of 
Book I of this Series. The Stladi sapta talas take only 
the anudruta, druta and laghu. The shadangas figure in 
the scheme of the classical 108 talas. Of the suladi talas, 
the Dhruva tala and the Ata tala have four angas each : 
the Matya, Jnampa and Triputa talas, have three angas-. 
each; Ripaka, two angas and Eka tala, only one anga. 
Three of the sapta talas (Dhruva, Ripaka and Ata) 
possess an even number of angas; the rest (Matya, 
Jhamp2, Triputa and Eka) possess an odd number of 
angas. 


Graha. The place of commencement of music in the 
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tala avarta, is known as the graha— (ze) or er@uiLy The 
-graha is sama when the music commences along with the 
tala and vishama, when otherwise. 

Vishama graha is of two kinds : Atita and An@gata. 

It is Atita when the music commences before the 
tala and andgata when it commences after the tala. Gitas 
and {ana varnasin adi tala furnish instances of composi- 
tions beginning on sama graha. The pallavi, anupallavi 
_and charana of ata tala varnas, and kritis like Svara raga 
sudharasa (Sankarabharana raga) furnish instances of 
anagata grahas. Since there should be a reasonable 
measure of time between the padagarbham and the 
eduppu, the upper limit of the anagata graha will be two 
counts in adi sala compositions and pallavis. / 

Instances of atita grahgrare comparatively rare. 
Atita grahas are met with inthe classical pallavis. The 
anupallavi of the kriti, Venugana loluni in Kedaragaula 
and the anupallavi of’the*’kriti, Kshinamai tirugd in 
Mukhari furnish good examples of atta grahas. In compo- 
sitions in atita graha, the music commences at the end of 
a (presumed) previous avarta. The atita graha is resorted 
to in order to suit the exigencies of prosody. In the case 
of compositions in anagata and atita grahas, we always 
preciseiy indicate the point of commencement of music 
by stating at the top, the number of akskarakalas or 
fraction of an aksharakala, the starting-point is removed 
from the commencement of the tala. 

Sarngadeva, in the Sangita Ratnakara, (13th cent.) 
‘Says :— 


aasdidisaraa seeret Para: | 


“Sama, atita, anagata are the three kinds of graha in tala. 
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Tables XIi and XIII explain these three types of 
grahas :— 


Table XII 


Graha (eduppu) 
ae i: 





ful 
Sama Vishama 





| 
Atlta Adagata 
Table XIII 


Sama graha 


[a ee AS Le | 
_ TTR | 


Atita graha 


| 
a 
Reference : 


Starting-point of music x t 
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Jati, There ase the five jatis: tisra, chaturasra, 
khanda, misra and sankirna. 


Laya is tempo, speed or kala pramana. Three degrees. 
of speed are recognised for all practical purposes :— 


Vilambita laya (slow), 
Madhya laga (medium) and 
Druta laya (quick). 
Intermediate gradations of speed under each of these 


degrees are also recognised. In the increasing order of 
quickness they are : 


I 
(a) Vilambita — Vilambita 
OD) — Madhya Z 
(c) Se — Druta 
Il 
(a) Madhya — Vilambita 
(b) a3 — Madhya 
(c) oi» — Druta 
i 
Ill 
(a) Druta — Vilambita 
(4) » — Madhya 


(c) ” = Druta 
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Mode of Reckoning Time 


Two kinds of units are used in reckoning musical 
time. One is the akshara and the other, the mé@tra. The 
former is equivalent to the anudruta and the latter to the 
laghu ‘chaturasra type). The mode of reckoning by 
aksharas is seen in the compositions belonging to the 35 
talas (employing laghu jatis). Reckoning by mdtras is seen 
in more difficult and advanced class music asin the classical 
108 talas (without laghu jatis) and a few other terse time- 
measures. The table below gives the relative values of 
the shadangas in aksharas and ma‘ras :-— 


Table XIV 
——$—$—$—$—$—$—$—$—$—$———— 
Name of the anga. | Aksharas. | Matras. 
a eg ee ee 
Anudruta ah nan | t 
Druta 2 4 
Laghu 4° | i 
Guru 8 2 
Plata | 12 | 3 

: 


Kakapada | 16 





Reckoning by sarva laghu means, reckoning time 
evenly with beats, the duration of each beat being equal 
to four units of time. 

S II—8 
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There are also the shodasangas or sixteen angas begin- 

















ning with the anudrutam and ending with the kakapadam. ; 
Table XV (Shodasangas). : 
Duration. 

Name In In : 

aksharakala| méAtra. 4 

Anudruta | 1 } 

Druta 2 Fee 4 
Druta virama 3 § 

Laghu 4 1 
Laghu Giiman 5 1} 
Laghudruta 6 13 
Laghudruta virama 7 12 
Guru 8 2, 

Guru virama 9 2} 
Gurudruta 10 23 
Gurudruta virama 11 23 
Plut a 12 a= 
Pluta virama 13 3} 
Plutadruta 14 33 
Plutadruta virama 15 : 33 


= Kakapada 16 4 


| SSR A RS SR SER EE SE HR RES 
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There are some talas, which include amongst their 
component angas, a few of the shodasangas. The Sarabha- 
nandana tala, which we come to know of for the first time 
from Syama Sastri and the Indra tala amongst the Nava 
sandhi talas may be mentioned as examples. 

The Sarabhanandana tala takes 79 aksharakalas or 
193 matras for an avarta. Its angas are: 

oO 

oO 00 

P0241 8.O:| 0.0.0.0). 3] 
Oo oO Oo 

{203020 070: }-0.0 ? (24 angas) 

The Table below gives the constituent angas of the 
Navasandhi talas used in temple rituals. For some sandhis, 
other talas are mentioned in some manuscripts. Such talas 
are mentioned next the concerned talas within brackets: 

Table XVI - Navasandhi talas 


8 








5 ITS TT GEIR SIT RRO} AST er rrr ear reer re ae 
Name of the | The C The tala Its constituent 
sandhi direction used angas 

Brahma {Centre Brahma | 8 | 8 
Indra East | Indra (sama)/| | 8] OO 
Agni South-east | Mattapana ||O]| O]| 
Yama South Bhringi(Asama)|| 8 | | 
Niruruti |South-west| Nairuti(Bhra- |{ | | |O00 

| mara & Malla) 

Varuna West Nava 1000 | 
Vayu North-west} Bali OOO | 
~ Kubera North | Kottari {88 8 

Isana North-east | Takkiri 8 | 8 


CHAPTER VI 
MUSICAL FORM 


A musical composition presents‘ concrete picture of 
a raga. The jurisdiction of a composer is essentially 
sangita kavitvam and not s@hitya kavitvam. When the 
composer happens to be also a poet as in the case of 
Tyagaraja, we bave the happy coincidence of beautiful 
music coupled with highflown poetry. Words are used in 
poetry for their sense. In musical compositions, they are 
used for both their sense and *sound. The claim of a 
musical composition to permanence lies primarily in its 
musical setting. In every musical composition, the 
syllables of the sahitya should beautifully blend with the 
dhbatu. 

The lakshana of a musioalform can be studied under 
the following heads :— 


1. Whether the form” belongs to the sphere of 
abhydsa gdna(vocalisess etudes or studies) or sabha 
gGna (concert pieces). 


2. Whether it is a rhythmical form or a non- 
rhythmical form. 
Non-rbythmical forms are forms like churnika 
and dandaka and which are not set to any 
specific tala. 

3. Whether it belongs to the sphere of pure music or 
applied music. 


Kritis and Réagaméalikas belong to the former 
class, whereas Divyanama a kirtands belong to 
the latter class. 

*It is because of this, that Tamil and Hindi translations of 


Tyagaraja’s kritis when sung to the original dhatu (tunes) have 
mot proved successful. 


4. 


6; 
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Whether it is a Gita prabandha (vocal form), 
Vadya prabandha (instrumental form), or Nritya 
prabandba (daace form). 


Kirtanas are vocal forms. Mukha gitas are 
instrumental forms, Pada varnas are dance 
forms, 


Whether it is a lakshana prabandha or lakshya 
prabandha. 


A lakshana prabandha is a musical composi- 
tion, wherein the sahitya tells in so many words, 
the lakshana of a raga or elucidates a musical 
law, fact or phenomenon. Lakshana gita is an 
example. The . Murchchanakaraka melaraga- 
malika wherein. the! scales derived from the 
72 melas by the process of model shift of tonic 
are enumerated, is another example. 


Sutra gitas give in a mnemonical and epito- 
mised form. The results of musical laws facts and 
phenomena pertaining to musicology. There are 
the Sutra gitas relating to the structure of the ashta 
(8) ganas, and ragas derived. through grahabeda in 
Mohana and Sankarabharana Ragas. 

Lakshya prabandhas are ail compositiong 
which are of only musical interest and wherein the 
s&hitya serves only as a vehicle to sing the 
music. 

Whether a suddha prabandha or a misra prabandha 

Gitas, Kritis and Rdgamdlikas are sudcha 
prabandhas. Tillana daru is a misra prabandha 
since it contains in it the elements of both the 
forms, Tillana and Daru. 


10. 


iF. 


12. 
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Whether the form is sung ina particular type of 
concert or otherwise. 


Saki, Dindi and Gvi are sung in Katha 
Kalakshepam and Padayarna in dance concerts. But 
padas can be heard in concerts of music and 
dance. 


Languages figuring in the sahitya of the form. 
The s&hityas of Kritis are seen in Telugu, 
Sanskrit and Tamil. Ashtapadis exist only in 
Sanskrit. 


Whether the form has to be in certain kinds or 
types of ragas. 


Padas have to be in rakti ragas. Darus in 
operas have to be in-ragas capable of creating 
one of the intended rasas.- But kritis can be in any 
raga. They can be in-ragas which evoke only 
gana rasa. 


The talas in which the form is found. s 


Gitas are found in Dhruva tala, Dhruva ripaka 
tala, Matya tala, Rupaka tala and Triputa tala. 
The bulk of the tana varnas is found in Adi 
tala, Jhampa tala, Khanda jati Triputa tala, 
Chaturasra jati Ata tala and Khanda jati Ata 
talas. Other musical forms are found in Adi, 
Ripaka, Jhampa, Triputa, Eka and Chapu talas. 


Whether the form has to be in a specific tempo. 
Padas have to be in slow time and tana varnas 
in medium tempo; kritis may be in slow, 
medium or fast tempo. 


Whether the form admits of a mdatu (sahitya) or 
is sung merely as a solfeggio. 








E 
cas 
: 


43. 


14. 


15; 


16. 


17. 


19. 
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The jatisvaram or Svara pallavi has no sahitya 
and is merely sung to solfa syllables. 

Its constituent angas, inclusive of essential and 
non-essential angas. 

Its gana krama i.e., the order in which the several 
sections have to be sung. 

Rules if any, relating to the graha of the piece 
and the graha of its component angas. 

Gitas have to be in sama graha; but in a 
kriti, the eduppus of the pallavi, anupallavi and 
charana may be identical or different. 

The niyama concerning the theme of the sahitya 
i.e. whether it should be sacred, secular or 
didactic. Sahityas of kritis may be on a sacred, 
secular or didactic theme. But the sahitya of a 
Divyanama kirtana should be on a sacred 
theme 

Whether the musical structure of the form admits 
of apt themes for developing niraval and 
kalpana svaras. 

Kritis contain themes fit for niraval and 
kalpana svaras, but not forms like gita, pada 
and tillana. : 

Whether the form has a number of examples or 
only a few. 

There are thousands of kritis and kirtanas, 
but there are only a few ragamilikas. 

The value of the form as an authoritative lakshya. 
Forms like the kriti, tana varna, sanchari gita 
and lakshana gita can be quoted as authoritative 
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lakshyas in support of the admissibility of a 
particular prayoga in a raga. 


20, In musical forms with plural charanas, whether 
all the charanas have necessarily to be sung or 
some of them can be optionally sung. 


In svarajatis, ragamalikas, kritis with charanas 
of different dhatus and Tyagaraja’s ghana raga 
pancharatnas, all the charanas have to be sung- 
In divyanama kirtanas, all the charanas have to 
be sung because of their sacred value. 





In Kritis with charanas of identical dhatu, 
the first charana or the mudra charana may 
be sung. 


21. Whether the form-ohas a high entertainment 
value ; or has a mere academic value. 


Kritis of classical composers have a high 
entertainment value;-«lakshana gités have 
only an academic value. 


22. Any significance attached to the name of the 
form. 


The name ftillana is made up of the rhythmical 
solfa syllables ti -la na. Raga tala malika 
implies that it-is a ragamalika and tala 
malika fused together. 4 





Study of Individual Compositions 


Individual compositions under each form can be : 
ofitically studied under the following heads :— 





1. The raga, tala, marga and tempo of the composi- 
tion. 


2. Its design, construction and style. 


(a) 


db 


— 


4c) 


da) 


-(e) 
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The commencing notes of its pallavi, anupallavi 
and charana. 


The commencing note of the pallavi and the 
commencing note of the anupallavi bear one or 
other of the following relationships :-— 


They may be sama svaras (identical notes) Ex. 
Naddopaésana—Begada). 


They may bear the octave relationship i.e. be 
an octave apart: (Ex. Janani ninnu vina— 
Ritigaula) 


They may have the samvadi relationships i.e” 
possess shadja-panchama bhava; (Ex. Chakkani 
raéja— Kharaharapriya). 

Or, they may havé the shadja-madhyama bhava ; 
(Ex. Mariyadagadura—Sankarabharana). 

They may be.related as anuvadi svaras, provided 
the Pallavi starts on 'shadja or panchama. 


(Ex. Svara rdga sudharasa in Sankarabharana 
raga). 


«(f) The Pallavi may start on the graha svara of the 


4, 


raga and the anupallavi on Shadja or Panchama, 
(Ex. Entaniné—Mukhari raga). 


What has been said above regarding the rela- 
tionship between the commencing notes of 
the pallavi and anupallavi hold good with 
regard to the relationship between the graha 
svara and padagarbha svara of a Pallavi in 
the realm of Manodharma sangita. 


Its constituent angas. 


5. The number of avartas and padas of each section. 


10. 


2; 
13, 


14. 
15. 
16. 
Ai. 


18. 


rae 


The number of sangatis in each section and the 
beauty and plan underlying their sequence. Also 
their manner of progression. 


Whether the sangatis portray the réga bhava or 
the sahitya bhava. The sangatis in the latter case 
suggest the latent ideas enshrined in the sahitya. 


The sangatis adorning the pallavis of the kritis, 
Mohana Rama (Mohana raga) and Marubalka 
kunnavemira (Sriranjani raga) are respectively 
examples of raga bhava sangatis and sdahitya 
bhava sangatis. 

Marga of the piece. 

Themes in the composition suitable for developing. 
niraval and kalpana. svaras. 

Places in the composition where one can suitably 
halt. 

Readings and changed versions of the dhatu and 
matu, if any. 

Peculiarities in the gana krama, if any. 

Any liberties taken with grammar (of language 
or raga). Faulty idioms (solecisms) if any, im 
the sahitya. 

The compass of the piece. 

Gamakas figuring in the piece. 

Whether a scholarly piece or a popular piece. 

The entertainment value of the piece and its value 
as an important lakshya. 

Circumstances if any, that occasioned the compo- 
sition. 








19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 
23% 


24. 


PEs ; ‘i 


Whether the composition is a separate piece or 


-belongs to a group like the Pdancharatna,. 


Navaratnamalika, etc. 


If the composition is a kriti with plural charanas, 
the particular charana that is usually sung and 
the reason for the preference of this charana. 


Technical beauties like svaraksharas, if any. 
Rhetorical and Prosodical beauties, if any. 


Whether it is a frequently performed piece or a: 
tarely performed piece. 


The tessitura of the piece. 


The tessitura of Anayya’s kriti Amba nannu brovave 
(Todi) is principally in the tara _sthayi. The tessitura of 
Nadopasana (Begada) and (Balakanaka maya (Atiana) are 

mostly confined to madhya»sthayi. 


2s 


26. 


Zi. 


28. 


Peculiar usages if any in the sahitya. 

(Ex. Ganga ségaram in the sahitya of Chakkani- 
raja—(Kharaharapriya raga). 
Arsha (obsolete) prayogas in the dhatu if any. 
For example, the phrase § dpm in Nata- 
kuranji raga occurring in the kriti, Nidimurtini.. 
Whether a mature composition or a piece com- 
posed during the early or middle period of the 
composer’s life 
Prominent musicians if any, who have specialised’ 
in the piece and brought it to limelight by their” 
attractive and embellished rendering. 


The Kriti Giripainela (Sahana raga) was rendered in- 


4 glamourous manner by Bikshandarkovil Subbarayar. So- 
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“much so; that even brilliant contemporaries of his, avoided 
singing this kriti in their concerts. Likewise the kritj 
Nagumomu ganaleni (Abheri raga) was rendered in a highly 
_jewelled manner by Sarabha Sastrigal (flutist) and Pushpa- 
‘vanam Ayyar (Vocalist). 

* * * ® 


1. Raganga raga lakshana gita 


The points of distinction between an ordinary gita 
-and a lakshana gita have already been referred to (see — 
Book 11. Chapter III). We shall now take up the study — 
of the structure and arrangement of the raganga raga 
lakshana gita. 

These gitas generally consist of three sections or 
-Khandas: sitra khanda,. upanga khanda and bhashanga 
-Khanda. In the sttra khanda, the initial syllables of the 
sahityas of the Avartas give the clue to the kinds of svaras 
‘taken by the mela. 


For example, the initialsyllables of the first section 
-of the lakshana gita in Mayamalavagaula raga (see post) 
are :—ra gu ma pa dha nu. From this, one is able to ~ 
infer that the suddha rishabha, antara gandhara, suddha 
madhyama, suddha dhaivata, and kakali nishada, (besides 
‘Sa and pa) are the notes taken by this raga. Further, the 
Phrase Agni-go chakra giver the clue to the fact that 
‘it is the 3rd rgaa in the Agni or the III chakra and its 
“serial number is therefore 15. The next two sections of 
‘the gita respectively give the list of upanga ragas and 
bhashanga ragas derived from this melakarta. This codi- 
fied list of ragas is of great use in determining the history 
-of ragas. Some ragas figuring in the upanga list have 
since become bhashanga. Again, a few ragas mentioned 
cin these gitas are not now current. Hence the historical 
~value of these raganga raga lakshana gitas. 
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Lakshana gitas pertaining to those raganga ragas, 
which do not claim an appreciable number of janya ragas,. 
do not have these three sections. Their musical structure 
is after the model of the ordinary gita. The mnemonics 
for the suddha-vikrta svaras as also the mela mnemonics. 
however figure therein. 


Since ragas not mentioned in the Chaturdandi praka-- 
sika figure in these raganga raga lakshana gias, it is- 
certain that these gitas are the compositions of a later 
composer and not those of Venkatamakhi. 


The fact that in these raganga raga lakshana pitas, 
there are only the upanga and bhashanga khandas and not 
a separate section for kriyanga ragas is proof of the fact 
that the concept of kriyanga ragas as a separate class 
became obsolete long ago..All the kriyanga ragas of the- 
earlier period were re-discoyered in the later Ragarga,. 
Upanga or Bhashanga ragas. 


There are lakshana gitas for all the current 72 mela 
ragas (Kanakangi—Ratn4ngi series) and these are printed 
in the (Ganendu sekharam of Tachchir Singaracharlu and 
in the Sangraha-chidamani of Govindacharya. The older 
confusing nomenclature of panchasruti rishabha and 
panchasruti dhaivata has rightly been replaced by the 
correct and self-explanatory names, chatussruti rishabha 
and chatussruti dhaivata in these gitas. The values of 
shatsruti rishabha and shatsruti dhaivata being what they 
are, the terms panchasruti rishabha and panchasruti 
dhaivata speaking correctly and logically, ought to denote 
the notes of frequencies, 32/27 and 16/9 and not the notes 
of frequencies, 9/8 and 27/16. 


Govinda Dikshitar, Venkatamakhi, Paidala Guru- 
mirti Sastri and Govindacharya (the author of Sangraha 
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<chidamani) are some of the prominet composers of 
AJakshana gitas. 


2 Varna 


Varnas are scholarly compositions. They are elaborate o 
melodies replete with réga bhava. A varna contains within 
it not only the raga ranjaka combinations, but alsothe 


‘visesha sancharas and the several apurva prayogas and 





daju prayogas that the raga admits of. Amongst the 


compositions of the technical group (abhydsa gana), the 
varna takes the first rank in point of importance. Varnas 
are learnt and practised with great care and assiduity by 
‘oth vocalists and instrumentalists. 


Utility of Practising Tana varnas 


(i) The practice of\vatnasyconsiderably helps one in 
the artistic, polished, and stylish rendering of 
pieces. The paucity of words and the consequent 
profusion of vowels» in ‘the sahitya as also their 
even distribution make it an ideal piece for the 
training of the voice. 

(2) To the instrumentalist, it develops his finger skill 
and,improves his technique and style of execution. 


(3) The ettugada svara passages serve as models for 
the development of kalpana svaras, 





{4) It helps one to render even the most difficult _ 


passages in concert pieces with accuracy and 
polish. 
(5) The practice of tanavarnas in three degrees of 
speed strengthens his laya jnanam. 8 
(6) The profusion of vowels in tana varnas help one to_ 


render the gamakas in a smooth and polished 
manner, 
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The sahitya of a varna is comparatively short and in- 
significant and may relate to either bhakti (devotion) or 
sringara (love) or it may be in Praise of a patron or be 
deseriptive of the particular varna. 


The composition is aptly called Varna, since many of 
the ancient varnas (svara-groun patterns) of the drohi, 
avarohi, sthayi and sanchari types are gracefully inter- 
woven into the texture of the dhatu. 


It requires great skill, technical capacity, creative 
faculty of a high order and detailed knowledge of the 
lakshanas of ragas to compose varnas. Composers of 
varnas are few and the number of all the available varnas 
does not exceed a few hundreds. Compared to this, We 
have thousands of kriti amd kirtana compositions and 
more than a hundred composers-of these types. 


Among the pieces belonging to the -realm of abhyasa 
gana, the tana varna is,the.last type to be peactised before 
beginning concert forms like’thé Kriti. Just as svarajats are 
slepping stones to Tana Varnas, tana varnas on stapping 
Stusto kritis and convert forms in grave. 


The constituent angas of a varna are ;— 


(1) The purvanga, comprising the pallavi, anupallavi 
and the muktayi svara. 

(2) The uttardnga, or the ettukkadai comprising the 
charana and the charana svaras. 
The pirvanga and uttaranga are of almost equal 
length. They represent two balanced halves of 
the composition. 


The charana of a varna is also known by other names 
as ettugada pallavi, upa pallavi and chitta pallavi (i.e. as 
opposed to the pallavi, forming a branch of manodharma 
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sangita). The charana of a varna is analogous to a Pallavit 
since it is repeated at the conclusion of each ettugada 
svara. 


The ettugada svara passages should progressively 
imcrease in length and complexity. The first ettugada 
svara passage is usually of the length of one avarta and is 
characterised by a profusion of dirgha svaras. The length 
of each subsequent ettugada svara passage is either the 
same as the one preceding it, or longer. The last ettugada 
svara passage is the longest and may be of two or four 
avartas. Ettugada svaras of the length of three avartas- 
are seen in a few varnas. 

Even if the order of the ettugada svaras of a varna is 
changed and given, it is possible to re-arrange them in the 
order fixed by the composer.“ Eyen in the case of ettugada 
svaras of an equal number of Avartas, it is possible to 
say which precedes which, taking into consideration the 
manner of development of the dhatu. 

Barring the Pancharatna: Sadhinchene - Arabhi raga 
of Tyagaraja, the varna is the only composition containing. 
an upa (extra) pallavi. Some varnas have even two upa. 
pallavis. 


Classification 
Varnas are of two kinds :— 


(1) Tana varnas, which are the compositions played: 
or sung at the commencement of a concert and 
which are practiced by students of music after 
a course in the gitas and svarajatis. In a tana 
varna, the pallavi, anupallavi and charana alone 
have sahitya. The other portions are sung as 
solfa passages. Thus the tana varna furnishes. 
an instance of a composition. wherein some 
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parts are sung as solfeggios and the rest with 
the sahitya. On account of the tana style of 
development, and the preponderance of tana 
jatis or phrases in this form, this composition is 
called tana varna. The wide dispersal of the 
sahitya syllables is a characteristic feature of the 
tana varna. 


2) Pada varnas, also called chauka varnas and ata 
varnas are the compositions heard in dance 
concerts. The entire composition herein has 
sahitya. The m&tu is characterised by less of 
vowel extensions. The music is in a somewhat 
slower tempo and is intended to give full scope 
to convey the bhdvus, Because of its affinity to 
the padam, both jin point of tempo and the 
theme of the sahitya, this composition is called 
pada varna. Jatis’ (Qerevei_@scr) are met 
with in some pada varnas. 


Tana varnas are found in Adi, Ata, Jnampa, Khanda 
jati Triputa, Chaturasra Ata and such other long talas 
and not in short time-measures like Rupaka. Short time- 
measures are an impediment to the free flow of tana ideas. 
There are pada varnas in riUpaka tala. Tana varnas 
present the svarlpa of their ragas ina nut-shell. The 
hrasva nyasas, dirgha nyasas and alpa nyadsas admissible 
in araga are clearly illustrated in tana varnas. Tana 
varnas are intended for being practised in trikala (three 
_ degrees of speed). In concerts however, they are rendered 
usually in two degrees ofspeed. Pada varnas are renderd 
only in the tempo in which they are set. Tana varnaisa 
concert form whereas, pada varna is a dance form. 

S lli-9 
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Régamdlika varnas are compositions wherein the 


sectious are in different ragas. 
(1) The Navaraga malika varna in the nine ragas : 


Kedara (pallavi), Sankarabharana (anupallavi), 
Kaly&ni and Begada (muktayi svara), Kambhoji (charana), 
Yadukulakamobhoji, Bilahari, Mohana and Sriraga 
‘(ettugada svaras) ; 


(2) The Dinardga malika varna in the eight ragas : 


Bilahari (pallavi), Dhanyasi (anupallavi), Madhya-— 
mavati (muktayi svara), Kalyani (charana), Pirvakalyani, 
Kedaragaula, Mohana and Bhipala (ettugada svaras; and 


(3) The Ghanaraga malika varna in nine ghana ragas : 


Nata (pallavi), Gaula (anupallavi) Varali and Arabhi 
(muktayi svara) Sriraga./’(Charana), N&rayanagaula, 
Ritigaula, Natakuranji afd “Kedaram (etiugada svaras) 
are well known compositions....There are also ragamalika 
varnas belonging to the category of pada varnas. 


Because of the occurrence of certain sections as 
solfeggios, the reason for the non-inclusion of the raga 
names in the sahityas of ragamalika varnas in obvious. 


In a varna, the length of the first ettugada svara is 
one avarta, if in Adior Ata tala and four 4Avartas if in 
Ripaka tala. The length of the last ettugada svara may 
be 2, 3 or 4 avartas if in Adi or Ata tala and 16 Avartas if 
in Roipaka tala. The number of Avartas of the inter- 
mediate ettugada svaras may be, 1,2,3o0r4. The total 
number of ettugada svaras in a varna may be 3, 4 or §. 


Ganakrama 


As for the g@na krama of avarna, the pallavi, anu-: 
pallavi and the muktayi svara are sung in vheir sequential 
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order and concluded with the pallavi. Each 4varta is sung 
twice. Halting on shadja or panchama or on some other 
suitable note for the rest of the avarta is made at apt 
places. The charana is next sung, followed by the ettugada 
svaras. At the conclusion of each ettugada svara passage, 
the charanais again sung. The ettugada svaras are not 
repeated. The sangatisifany, are sung only once ina 
varna. Since in the pada varna, the muktayi svara and 
the ettugada svaras have sahitya, the svara part of those 
sections is first sung, and then the corresponding sahitya 
part. For the svara part, nritta is performed and for the 
sahitya part, abhinaya. 

With the exception of Tyagaraja’s Pancharatnam in 
Arabhi raga, the varna is the only form wherein the 
original pallavi is ignored atasubsequent stage of the 
composition. 

From the point of view of musical construction, 
Ragamalika varnas may be classified into 1— 

(1) those of the tana varna type and 

(2) those of the pada varna type. 

Ramaswamy Dikshitar has composed a_ beautiful 
svarasthana varna (sari ga da ni) in Todi raga, Adi tala, 
bristling with svarakshara beauties. 

Some chauka varnas have s&hitya for the pallavi, 
anupallavi and charana alone and the rest of the composi- 
tion is sung as solfa passages, after the model ofa tana 
varna ; Ex. Rupamu juchi in Todi raga, Adi tala by 
Muthuswamy Dikshitar. 

Pada jati varna is a pada varna wherein jatis figure. 

Anubandham 


Formerly varnas had a supplementary section called 
the anubandham. It consisted of a sahitya part anda 
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solfa part. This sahitya served to complete the idea in 
the sahitya of the rest of the varna. The s&hitya 
beginning with the words chiru chamatalu (See P. 116 of 
Sangita sarvartha sara sangrahamu—Telugu) constituted 
the anubandham for the famous varna, Viriboni in 
Bhairavi raga. Some anubandhas did not have a separate 
solfa passage and in such cases, the anubandha was 
followed by the singing of the muktayi svara of the 
pirvanga part and the original pallavi then sung and the 
composition concluded. As the anubandha did not very 
much add to the musical excellence of the varaa, 
it gradually fell into deseutude. Nobody sings the 
anubandha section of the Viriboni varna at present. 


Subsequent composers of yarnas like Vina Kuppayyar 
did not bother about the inclusion of the anubandha in 
their compositions. Anubandhas figure in the tana varnas 
of Ramaswamy Dikshitar and Sonti Venkatasubbayyar 
(see the Sangita sampradaya pradarsini Vol. Ul, Pages 
908 and 956). The anubandham may be compared to the 
coda of European music. Since it disturbed the balanced 
length of the pirvanga and uttaranga, it was gradually 
given up. In later times, the necessity for an anubandha 
was obviated as the charana expressed a complete idea. 


Pachchimiriyam Adiyappayya, Sonti Venkatasubbayya, 
Syama Sastri, Vina Kuppayyar, Pallavi Gopalayyar, Svat 
Tirunal, Manambuchavadi Venkatasubbayyar, Muthu- 
swamy Dikshitar, Parameswara Bhagavatar, Annaswamy 
Sastri, Tiruvarur Aiyasami, Patnam Subrahmanya Ayyar, 
Garbhapurivaru, Tirunelveli Vengu Bhagavatar, Kottavasal 
Venkatarama Ayyar, Tiruvottiyur Tyagayyar, Rudra- 
patnam Venkataramayya, Shatkala Narasayya, Ramnad 
Srinivasa Ayyangar, Kuppuswami, Fiddle Ponnuswami 
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and Veena Kalahasti Venkatasami Rajah are some of the 
famous composers of tana varnas. 

Govindasamayya and Kiivanasimayya of Karvet- 
nagar, Ramaswamy Dikshitar, Vadivel Nattuvanar, 
Pallavi Seshayyar, Ramaswamy Sivan, Subbarama 
Dikshitar, Mysore Sadasiva Rao and Kundrakkudi- 
Krishnayyar are some of the famous composers of pada 
varnas. 

3. Kriti 

The kriti composition is the most highly evolved 
amongst art musical forms. Itis the most important of 
the melodic group of compositions. Every composer of 
note during the last two centuries has attempted this type 
of composition. The elastic-nature of the form coupled 
with the fewness of rules afforded ample scope to the 
composer for the display—of--his creative genius. Freed 
from the tyrannical grip of words, the composer was able 
to pour forth his thoughts through the language of pure 
musicin an abundant manner. Kritis form the bulk of 
the musical compositions at the present day. In 4a modern 
concert, more than half the time is taken up with the 
rendering of kritis and rightly so. The ksiti has come to 
occupy that important place amongst concert pieces on 
account of its inherent beauties. The composer enjoyed 
ease and freedom in the expression of his musical 
thoughts in this form. He enjoyed freedom in the 
choice of the raga, tala, gati, tempo, styleand theme. 
The only ideal present in the mind of the composer 
‘during the composition of akriti, was the delineation of 
the rdga bhava in all its varied and rich colours. Kritis 
stand as examples of absolute music. Anything like a dis- 
tinctive style in musical composition is seen only in kritis. 
Kritis contain apt themes for developing niraval and 
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kalpana svaras.. With the dawn of the kriti composition, 
many of the older types of compositions became obsolete. 
Kriti and Kirtana 

It will be useful at this stage to draw the line of 
distinction between the two forms, kriti and kirtana, 
The term kriti refers to the composition whose claim to 
permanence lies principally in its music and not in its 
sahitya. But in kirtanas, the sahitya is of primary 
importance. Kritis are dhatu pradhana rachanas, but 
kirtanas are matu pradhana rachanas. 


A kriti is remembered and valued for its aesthetic 
content and a kirtana is valued for the devotional content 
of its sahitya. Sangita kavitvam and sahitya madhurya 
are respectively the important factors in the kriti and 
kirtana. ae 

In a kriti, gana sasa is experienced and in a kirtana 
bhakti rasa is experienced: The: portrayal of the raga bhava 
is the main thing ina kriti whereas in a kirtana this is 
only incidental. 


Kirtanas are older than Kritis. Kriti is a development 
from the kirtana. The kirtana had its birth about the 
latter half of the fourteenth century. The kriti in its fully 
developed form appears about four centuries. later. 
Tallapakam composers (1400—1500) were the first to write 
kirtanas with the divisions: pallavi, anupallavi and 
charana- 


Although the term kriti in a wider sense means any 
musical composition (uwS G5 5% &GH :—that which is 
composed is a kriti), still composers and scholars during the 
last 5L0 years have felt the necessity to restrict the term 
‘kriti, to those kirtana-like compositions whose claim to 
permanence lay primarily in the musical setting. The 
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Tallapakam composers (15th century) have used this term- 
Purandara Dasa in his song Vasudevana ndémayaliya in 
Mukhari raga, says that he has composed 4,75,000 kritis. 
Tyagaraja in his piece, Sogasuga mridanga talamu (Sri 
fanjani raga) gives the lakshana of an ideal kriti. Walajapet 
Venkataramana Bhagavatar in his sisa padyam E kale 
Kalitundu says ‘I pay my homage to Tyagaraja who has 
composed different types of kritis..... esse. Scholars 
and composers like Tachchir Singaracharlu, Tiruvottiyur 
Tyagayyar, T. M. Venkatesa Sastri and others have uni- 
formly used the term kriti, to denote the compositions of 
Tyagaraja and other great composers and have restricted 
the term kirtana to those compositions whose sahityas 
had a special spiritual value. That a kriti sounds perfect 
when performed on an instrument is proof of the fact 
that the essential factor inthis form is the dhatu. 


The kirtana is strictly speaking, a sacred form. Its 
sahitya may be of devotional character, or may relate 
{o a puranic theme. It may also be in praise of great 
devotees (bhaktas). Many kirtanas are doxologies. The 
music as well as the rhythm of a kirtana are simple in 
character It isa composition belonging to the realm of 
applied music. The music is used herein only as a vehicle 
to sing the glories of God. In other words, the music is 
used simply as a means to an end. The music is 
subordinated to the sahitya. Words are many and the 
charanas are all sung to the same dhatu. Sometimes the 
charanas have the same music as the pallavi. The anu. 
pallavi is a dispensable anga ina kirtana. The different 
angas are characterised by the same eduppu. The compass 
of the music is short and the piece can easily be learnt 
by rote. The motive behind the kirtana is the creation of 
bhakti rasa or the feeling of devotion. 
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In the kriti, the sahitya may be of a sacred or secular 
character. It may relate to an ethical or didactic theme. 
Its sahitya may also consist of doxologies;ex. Janaki 
ramona in Suddha simantini raga. Words are generally 
few and they serve only as a vehicle to sing the music. 
The music is complex and bristles with technical 
beauties. There may be one or more charanas. The 
charanas may have the same dhatu or different dhdtus. 
Atita-anagata complexities are frequently met with in 
kritis. Kritis are veritable raga crystals. We derive 
knowledge of the many apirva ragas thorugh them. We 
find the musical language in its purest form ina kriti- 
Such a thing as musical interpretation is possible only in 
this form. The compass of a kriti extends usually over 
14 to 2 octaves. Whereas kirfanas can be sung by even 
persons of average skill and training, justicecan be done 
to kritis only by those talented-in music. Kirtanas are 
fit for congregational singing;.,but..not kritis. Kirtanas 
are in common ragas; but kritis'can be in common ragas and 
scholarly ragas. Many rare ragas live through kritis alone. 


The motive behind the composition of a kriti is princi- 
pally the creation of aesthetic enjoyment. In kritis occasio- 
ned by particular incidents, feelings like sadness, joy or 
wonder may be perceived. See for example, the kritis: 
Yeratiyyagarada (Gaulipantu), Kanugontini (Bilahari), 
Nanu palimpa (Mohana) and Entabhagyamo (Saranga). 


There are however some compositions on the border 
line. They contain high-flown music and lofty spiritual 
thoughts. It will be difficult to say in such cases whether 
they are to be classified as kritis or kirtanas, 


Whereas in a svarajati, the charanas can be of vary- 
ing length, the charanas of an individual kriti or kirtana 
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should be of the same length. In Tyagaraja’s Ghanaraga 
Pancharatnam, however, the charanas are of varying length. 


A musical form may have prose or poetry for its 
sahitya, The kirtana according to tradition should have 
a metrical sahitya. But a kriti may have a metrical 
‘sahitya or a non-metrical sahitya i.e. a prose sahitya, 


The raga system of India shows all the melodic and 
aesthetic possibilites in the realm of music. In order to 
form a complete picture of a raga, one should listen to or 
learn at least ten compositions in it, representative of the 
forms : gita, varna, kriti and padam. 


In this connection it may be mentioned that a person 
who performs an alapana of a raga with the background 
of a kriti in that raga in his’ mind, suffers froma certain 
limitation. A kriti is an exposition -of a particular aspect 
ofaraga. The phrases figuring in the kriti dominate his 
imaginaticn and he finds. it,.difficult to go beyond them 
and give an elaborafe‘“alapana. Persons wishing to 
attempta detailed Zlapana of a raga would do well to 
think of the raga asa whole and start the alapana and 
mot be obsessed by a particular composition in it . 


Angas of a Kriti,and thair Gana krama 


The pallavi, anupallavi and cherana ate the minimum 
and essential angas of a kriti. There may be one or more 
charanas. In many kritis, the dhatu of the latter part of 
the charana is found to be the same as that of the 
anupallavi. Butin the kritis of Muthuswamy Dikshitar, 
the dhatu of the anupallavi does not usually repeat in the 
charana. A number of simple compositions of this 
composer have only the two sections, pallavi and anu- 
pallavi: Sri Sarasvati namostu te, Arabhi. Ip such cases 
the section following the pallavi is called a samashti 
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charana i.e. a composite anga standing for both the 5 


anupallavi and charana. Such compositions may be 
compared to the earlier -ugabhogas. 


There will be prasa agreement between the pallavi 
and the samashti charana. Where there is no such agree- 
ment, the composition will be deemed to consist of a 
pallavi and charana alone. 


The Pallavi is first sung followed by the anupallavé 
The Pallavi is repeated at the conclusion of the anupallavi. 
The charana is next sung. 


In kritis with plural charanas. as a rule itis the 
mudra charana (the charava containing the signature of 
the composer) thatis sung. A  charana other than the 
mudra charana may be preferred, if that charana contains — 
an apt and intricate theme for performing niraval or 
kalpana svaras; ex. tambira chekoni in the charana. 
Vekuva jamuna of Koluvamaregada,in Todi raga; and i 
Bhaktula vaégamrita padnamu.in..the first charana of Buddhi' — 
radu, in Sankarabharana raga. A non-mudra charana is 
also preferred when it contains a fine idea; ex, the first 
charana of the kriti, Svarardga sudhdrasa, Sankara 
bharana. If the charanas are set in different dhatus, all 
of them have necessarily to be sung, as in the kriti- 
Enduku nirdaya (Harikambhoji). 

Decorative Angas 

The kriti composition has been enriched by the 

introduction of the following additional angas. These 


decorative angas shine like gems studded in a jewel. They 
considerably heighten the musical value of the kritis 


These angas are :— 
(1) Chitta svara. This is a set solfa passage in 2 or 4 
avartas if in adi tala, and 8 or 16 avartas ifin 
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chapu, triputa or ripaka tala and is sung at the 
end of the anupallavi and charana. Usually 
it is set in madhyama kala. Chitta svaras are 
crystallised kalpana svaras. The kritis; Nimadi 
challaga (Anandabhairavi), I vasudha nivanti 
(Sahana), Raghuvamsa sudhambudhi (Kathana- 
kutiihalam), Sringaralahari (Nilambari), Pahi- 
mam Sri (Janaranjani), Koniyddina népai (Kam- 
bhoji), Bagumiraganu (Sankarabharana) and Sri 
Raghukula niahim (Huseni) contain some of the: 
chitta svaras. 


Chitta svara 


$$ 


Sama kala chitta svara Madhyama kala chitta svara 


. The chitta svara maybe. in the same tempo as the 

composition (ex. Pahimam Sri Raja Rajeswari (Jana- 
‘ranjani raga) or in madhyamakala, (ex. Ni madi challaga. 

- (Anandabhairavi raga). In the former case, it is usual to- 
sing the chitta svara in its own tempo at the end of the 
anupallavi and in madhyama kSla, at the end of the 
charana (ex. Sringdralahari - Nilambariraga). A _ chitta- 
svara cannot be set in a tempo slower than that of the 
composition. 


Some chitta svaras contain the beauty known as 
svardlankara or ‘figure.’ I such cases, the same phrase 
recurs at the commencement of each avarta or half-avarta 
or alternate avarta. The chitta svara to the kriti; Inta 
~ parakelanamma in Begada raga of Vina Kuppayyar is an 
exampie. In this.chitta svara, the phrase gr g M occurs. 
at the commencement of each avarta and in a pleasing: 
_ manner. 
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There are instances wherein appropriate chitta svaras 


thave been added to kritis by subsequent compesers. As 
an example may be mentioned the.chitta svara adorning © 


the kriti, Méamava satatam (Jaganmohini raga) of 
Ty&garaja. This chitta svara has been composed by his 
-disciple, Walajapet Krishnaswamy Bhagavatar. 


In the case of chitta svaras which have been 
-composed and added to their kritis by the composers — 


themselves, there will be found a certain unity and con- 


ge esta) 





tinuity. Where they have been composed by other 


-composers and added, this unity and continuity may not 
always be noticed. 


There are chitta svatas) with a plain conclusion and 
chitta svaras with a makiitam Jor crown-like ending. The 
-chitta svaras for Raghuvamsa ‘sudhambudhi (Kathanakuti 
hala raga) and Nimadi ‘challaga (Anandabhairavi raga) 
are respectively examples for those two types. In the 
muktayi svara of the Viribonivarna (Bhairavi raga), the 
composer has skilfully prepared the makutam. 


Makutas should be shert, crisp and effective. They 
should be coined beautifully. Short chitta svaras should 
‘have short makutas and long chitta svaras may have 
‘telatively long makutas. The constituent phrases of a 
makutam may be of the same magnitude as in the instances 
-of the chitta svaras to the kritis; Nimadi challaga 


(Anandabhairavi) and Brochevaére varurad (Khamis); or, the " : 
-component phrases may be after the pattern of a srotovaha — 


_yati—i.e. phrases progressively increasing in magnitude* 


The concluding part of the muktayi svara of the 
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Chalamela varna (Sankarabharana raga, Ata tala) is am 
example for the latter type: 


—n/[dn{[pan|mpdn[gmpdn 
rgmpdni/isrgmpdnj 


This makutam may be described as an arohana 
makutam, since its constituent -phrases are in the arohana 
krama. 


Chitta svaras have a place only in Sangita pradhana 
rachanas and not in sahitya pradhana rachanas. They 
are out of place in compositions like the padam and 
javah, wherein the sahitya is of importance, Likewise 
chitta svaras are out of. place in kritis wherein the: 
Sahitya is a rhetorical interfogation, as in Nidhi chala 
sukhama (Kalyani raga). “It “is also out of place in kritis 
wherein the sahitya is of a didactic nature as in Buddhi 
radu (Sankarabharana) of Tyagaraja. In such cases, the 
chitta svara if introduced,will go counter to the bhava of” 
the composition. 


A chitta svara should present a certain aspect of the 
Yaga not covered by the piece. For this reason, a chitta 
svara intended for one kriti cannot be used for another kriti 
in the same raga, though the latter’s tala, tempo, graha. 
svara and eduppu may admit of it. Thus the chitta svaras. 
adorning the kritis Nimadi Challaga and Amba ni 
Saranamu cannot be exchanged though the tala, tempo, 
gtaha svara and eduppu of the pieces are the same. 


Chitta svaras are interesting to hear. They may be 
compared to a bunch of flowers adorning a beautiful 
_ creeper. They give an impressive conclusion to the 
-anupallavi and charana. In cases of doubt, they are useful: 
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in fixing the precise commencing note and the eduppu of 
the paliavi. 


Some chitta svaras have in addition a_ theoretical 
(lakshana) and historical value; for example, the chitta 
‘svara of the kriti, Amba ni saranamu in Anandabhairavi 
raga of Ramaswamy Dikshitar (1735-1817) contains the 
phrase pPanns. This prayoga has now become 
obsolete. 


Chitta swaras are not fit theaes for developing 
‘kalpana svaras. ne 


Viloma chitta svara. This is tl » case of a chitta svara 
‘which can be sung from begianing ty end and again sung 
in the reverse order from the end to the beginning (i.e. in 
both the anuloma and viloma krama—forwards and back- 
wards) without offence-to. raga bhava. The raga bhavu 
will not suffer even partially in the apasavya (reverse) 
part. For example, the following passage in Kalyani raga 
might be sung both forwards and backwards as indicated 
and still maintain the raga bhava :— 


Sy 
SndPpmGgmP 
Pa 
i,e., when sung backwards, it will be 


PmgGmpPdns 


It is not an easy thing to compose chitta svaras of this 
type. Such chitta svaras can be composed only in ragas 
with a symmetrical arohana and avarohana, i.e., in krama 
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sampirna, krama shadava and krama audava ragas hav- 
ing the same notes in both the arohana and avarohana. 


The classic instance of a viloma chitta svara is met 
with in the 2nd Kamalamba Navavarana kriti: Kama- 
Jambam bhajare of Muthuswami Dikshitar :— 


I. Kalyani Raga—Adi Tala 


le ese nd 9 O 


p emda tgpemdng sr or g-nsmis| Nun D-d P 
| 


(The same passage — the end ‘o the | beginning) 


\ 


| 
PdDaN- srns ngr a : S-gnd-m d P| gr-ndmgrs | 


Another example..of,.an..dauloma—viloma krama 
chitta svara is seen in the kriti? Saddvinata sddare of 
Muthuswémi Dikshitar :-— 


II. Revegupti raga—Rupaka tala 





rGPdSrgR/sDpG p dp dS (anuloma part) 


SdpdpGpDs/RgrSd PG -¢l (viloma part) 





In the svarasthana padam in:Tamil, Adiyarambak- 
kalaviyile qySwagbus sachuiGw (sahitya by Kadigai 
Mikkuppulavar and music by Balaswamy Dikshitar), 
there is an interesting example of an anuloma viloma 
type of muktayi svara. 
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WI, Todi Rega—Adi Tala 








nRgemPdnS rgemG rsgRndn | srsnSnd 
duSu srondubgerl Gogrsa | aemsgam 


Viloma chitta svara bas also another meaning. The 
string of single-avarta or half Avarta chitta svaras figuring 
at the end of a ragamalika is also called Viloma chitta: 
svara; since the ragas occur therein in the reverse order 
of the sequence. 


SVARA SAHITYA 


(2) Svara sahitya. When'an apppropriate sahitya is. 
tacked on to the chitta svara, the technical appen-. 
dage becomes a svara sahitya. The sahitya 
of this section is so couched that a continuity of 
sense is maintained when sung at the conclusion of 
the anupallavi and charana. 


In compositions containing svara sahityas, the dhatu. 
(svara) part is,sung at the end of the anupallavi and the 
matu (sahitya) part at the end of the charana. Syama 
Sastri was the first to introduce svara sahityas in kritis. 


(Thete are the charanas with svara sahitya in the 
Ghana raga Pancharatnam of his brilliant contemporary 
Tyagaraja. Khandikas with svara sahitya are also seen. 
in the latter part of the svarajati, E mandayanara in 
Huseni raga, Ripaka tala composed by his senior con- 
temporary Merattur Venkatarama Sastri). 


The kritis: O Jagadamba (Anandabhairavi) Jananié ay 
ninu Vina (Ritigaula,) Ninu sevinchina (Yadukula kambhoji) 
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Sri Parthasarathe (Bhairavi). Saketanagara natha (Hari« 
kambhoji) and Vachima gocharundani (Athana), contain 
fine examples of svara sahityas. The kritis of Syama 
Sastri, Subbaraya Sastri and Mysore Sadasiva Rao contain 
some of the most beautiful svara sahityas. 


There are also instances when beautiful and fitting 
svara sahityas have been added to kritis by subsequent 
composers. For example the svara sahitya for Syama 
Sastri’s Palinchu Kamakshi Pavani (Madhyamavati raga) 
was the addition of his grand son, Annaswami Sastri, | 


Svara sahityas do not admit of sangatis. 


People who are competent to adda chitta svara or 
svara sahitya to a composition are :— sity 


(a) a disciple of the composer of the composition. 


Walajapet Krishnaswamy Bhagavatar has added 
beautiful chitta svaras to.the kritis of his Guru, Tyagaraja 
in Jaganmohini raga: Mamava satatam and Sobhillu 
sapta svara. 

(6) a co-disciple, (i.e. sahapati ewanuty.) or a con- 

temporary of the composer of the composition. 

The chitta svara to Raghuvamsa sudhambudhi of 
Patnam Subrahmanya lyer in Kathanakutuhala raga was 
added by his contemporary, Tiruvaiyar Subrahmanya Tyer. 

(c) another later composer who has thoroughly im- 

bibed the style of the composer of the piece. 

The chitta svara to Ragaratnamalikache of Tyagaraja 
in Ritigaula raga, was added by Vina Kalahasti Venkata- 
sami Raja who lived in this century. 

S Ii—10 
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- Since the svara sahitya is intended to be sung after 
the anupallavi and after the charana, its prasakshara has 
‘to be independent of that of the anupallavi and charana. 
Sometimes it may be found to agree with the prasa latter 
of the anupallavi or charana. 


VILOMA SVARA SAHITYA 


This is aviloma chitta svara with a viloma sjhitya 
added to it. It involves intellectual gifts of a very high 
order to successfully attempt this kind of. technical 
beauty. Ina daru in Gangatarangini raga (33rd mela), 
Tisra jati Eka tala, Ramaswamy Dikshitar has given us an 
vexcellent example. In each avarta, the svara as well as 
the sahitya admits of the anuloma-viloma rendering. In 
other words, the passage is. SO coined that in each avar a, 
the viloma rendering of the Svata or sahitya will be found 
to be the same as the rendering in the krama_ or normal 
order. The Pallavi is reproduced here : 


Si ehic8 Nee Mm SoS AS nd p pean Sues 
§sa.rasanayanasarasadisad-.ratararatarasa || 


The term svara sahitya in a general sense means also 
notation. A pasage given in svara sahitya means a passage 
“given in notation i.e., with the -svara (music) and sahitya 
Lowe 


MADHYAMAKALA SAHITYA 


(3) Madhyamakala sahtiya. This is an integral part 
of a kriti. This passage may occur at the end of 
the anupallavi or charana or both and is set in the 
madhyamakala (quicker tempo) i.e. in the second 
degree of speed. Rarely madhyamakala sahityas 
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are also found in the pallavi as in the piece, Sri 
Sarasvati namostute (Arabhi raga). The madhya- 
makala sahityas add a certain majesty to those 
compositions. Excellent examples of this technical 
beauty are found in the compositions of Muthu- 
swamy Dikshitar and Chengalvaraya Sastri. 


‘Madhyamakala Sahityas - Apparent and Real 


The Madhyamakala sahitya is on a parallel with 
Madhyamakala Sangati. But it isa separate anga and is 
an integral part of a Kriti. Ina Kriti in Adi tala, in the 
Chitra tara marga consisting of 4 notes for each of the 
8 counts of an avarta, a count may consist of any of the 
following patterns of svafas.and corresponding patterns 
in the Sahitya. 


, @) ssss (b) ssS (ys Ss (a) 'S's’s 


If each phrase is doubled and sung within the same 
duration of time, it becomes a case of Madhyamakala 
sahitya. Let us take the Kriti, Sri Saraswati namostute in 
Arabhi Raga, Rupaka Tala, for example. Herein for the 
_ first four avartas, there are six notes for each avarta. 
- The Sahitya Sripati Gouripati Guru guha vinute Vidhiyuvate 
is sung at double the speed and within the duration of two 
avartas. This is the case of a real Madhyamakala sahitya. 
Likewise in the Kriti | Vatapiganapatim bhajeham 
(Hamsadhvani taga-Adi tala) the words Vitaraginam 
vinatayoginam visvakaranam vighnavaranam and the words 
karambhuja pada bijapuram in the charana are Madhya- 
makala sahityas. of the real type. But in the Kriti, 
Akshayalinga vibho (Sankarabharana raga) the words, 
“‘Sadasrita kalpa, is only an apparant. Madhyamakala 
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Sahitya, since there are only seven sahitya syllables for 
each avarta and not fourteen syllables or swaras. 


The charana of the Kriti, Saragunapalimpa (Kedara- 
gaula raga-adi tala) furnishes another example of an 
apparent madhyamakala Sahitya. 


The length of the Madhyamakala sahitya bears a 
fractional relationship to the length of the charana. Thus 
in the Kriti Vatapi ganapatim, the length of the Madhya- 
makala sahitya in the anupallavi is equal to half the length 
‘of the rest of the anupallavi and in the charana, it is equal 
to a quarter of the length of the rest of the charana. 


Madhyamakala sahityas are not appropriate themes 
for developing niraval, but_they. may be fit themes for 
developing kalpana svaras:~ As an example may be men- 
tioned the madhyamakala-sahitya adorning the kriti, 
Koniydadina ndpai (Kambhoji) of Vina Kuppayyar. 


SOLKATTU SVARA 


(4) Solkattu svara. This is the case of a regular 
chitta svara, where, in some portions, instead or 
the solfa syllables, appropriate jatis (tala mne- 
monics) are introduced and sung. The jatis are 
sung to the music of the displaced svaras. As the 
section is sung, one will heat the svaras and jatis. 
alternately. This svara passage, interspered with 
jatis forms a pleasent variety in the midst of a 
kriti and heightens the beauty of the composition. 
The ktitis : Sri Maha Ganapati (Gaula), Ananda 
natana prakdsam (Kedara) and Parthasaradhini 
sevimpa (Yadukula kambhoji) contain splendid 

. examples of solkattu svaras.. As in the case’of 
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chitta svara, the solkattu svara may be in the 
sama: kala or madhyama kala of the composition 


Solkattu svaras can figure only in compositions wherein 
the theme of the sahitya relates to a Deity associated with 
dance, like Nataraja, Krishna or Ganapati. 


There are instances of apt solkattu svaras being added 
to kritis by subsequent composers. The solkattu svara to 
the Gaula kriti, Sri Maha Ganapathi is the contribution of 
Radhakrishna Bhagavatar, the son of Pallavi Somu Iyer 
of Talanayar. 


Like the chitta svara, the solkattu svara also hasa 
lakshana value. The solkattu svara to the kriti, Ananda 
natana prakasam proves .that.in the Kedara raga, the 
dhaivata svara has no place.) - 


SOLKATTU:SVARA SAHITYA 


This is a Passage of solkattu with a sprinkling of a- 
few Avartas of svaras in the middle. In addition, there is 
sahitya for the whole passage. The solkattu part with 
the interspersed svaras is first sung and this is followed by 
the singing of the sahitya. The classic instance of 
this technical appendage is found in the dance piece, 
E mayaladira na sami in Huseni raga—Rapaka tala, This 
passage of 16 avartas’ figures at the end of the anupallavi 
of the composition :— 


S.8°S8 PoP PieoD 3M pm P,n D 
za ri tta ka ku jham ta ri ta ka jham jham — 


c 


5 ho ye ma ni‘ del pu du -\ pri ya'mum. cha 
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pdpdpm pmP,ndp mppmGr s 
tari kita taka ta kana.mtari| tariku. mtari 


la gala dani kanu_ gon . tini bali. yan . ti ni 


~~ 
fine Gah Pp adm .P 
ta ka dhi n u a| dhri mitom. 


ni nu mechchiti ga da ra. 











p Ppss |ztenees gRSn srndpm 
gha nam bu ga nin|\ .nudalachiti | nanum jera \ biluvaka itu 














Nnd Nsn 3 'ss8 sgrrssss mpdp 
tahata jhamtari kitataka takataka digidigi takadhimi 


jalamu seyuta tagadura | palumdru ninu vala_chitigada 


S 3; mpN | nDp-ppmmegegrs|| 
tom . iaka dhit ta langu taka tadhingina tom || 


ra. nenarun chavemi sara suda mari ni || 


(Egmayay 


Ganakrama: Sing the solkattu for first eight Avartas; 
then sing the svaras for the next four avartas and then 
conclude by singing the solkattu for the remaining four 
avartas. After this, sing the sahitya of the whole passage 
of sixteen avartas and sign the Pallavi 
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SOLKATTU SAHITYA 
This is a technical beauty whrein a solkattu or a Jati: 
is introduced with a meaning. The charanas of the song 
Adiya pada (Sankarabharana - raga — Adi-tala) of 
Gopalakrishna Bharati furnish a very good examples :— 
Ee Be Garetrente upto Ro. Se eee a6 eae 
or-Gurar® usaiupo 
SLC S465 ZECHrid oro Gyw uUrgsT 
2.) Gargapoflartser uration oe kek ee ace ane ne 
bbD wSsomrd Cum ayd 
SHO SSHlbW SOW soos gyw utgssr 
3. UTR nayonrer sDaee GrisDr ... os. sue nnes ace 
DwsF ppbudg5s5 syd 
SISO FTIDSHTID Smios Tid TH GHW UST 
5. SANGATI 


Kritis have also been enriched by the introduction of 
Sangatis. Sangatis are, variations on a musical theme, 
developed step by step. Each sangati is an evolution from 
the preceding one and marks an improvement upon it, 
Sangatis are also an integral and indispensable part of the 
composition. They might be compared to the stones of an 
arch and the deletion of even one of them or the change in 
their sequence will destroy the beauty and the composite 
character of the piece. 

Sangatis have been introduced either for emphasising 
certain delicate and latent shades in the meaning of the 
sahitya, or for bringing out the colourful and varied 
aspects of the rdga bhava. Thus. sangatis may be 
classified into rdga bhava sangatis and schitya bhava 
sangatis. The sangatis for the phrase, Lalitaku 
Sitaku in the kriti, Koluvamaregada (Todi raga) will be 
a good example for the former and the sangatis for 
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the pallavi of Marubalkakunna vemira (Sritanjani) will be 
a good example for the latter. Some kritis like Chera 
raya demira (Ritigaula) have sets of sangatis. 

The credit of introducing sangatis in kritis with a 
definite musical purpose goes to Tyagaraja. The intro- 
duction of sangatis has the advantage. of ensuring the 
musical construction of the kriti for all times. It will be 
impossible for any future musician or ‘composer either 
to change the tune or tamper with the musical setting of 
such kritis. Sangatis are highly enchanting and serve to 
tone up the entertainment value of a musical composition. 


Sangatis are good voice-training exercises. They are 
aids in developing the memory powers. 


Sangatis may be developed from the terminal part or 
initial part of a musical thente. The sangatis for the 
pallavi of Koluvamaregada-(Todi) may be cited as an 
instance of the former type and the sangatis for the 
pallavi of Sri Raguvaraprameya(K-imbhoji), as an instance 
of the latter type. Rarly sangatis progress from the 
central part ofa theme as in the phrase: sringaramu of 
the pallavi of Chetulara (Bhairavi). The illustrations A, B 
and C given below visually represent the pro- 
gression of sangatis in the pallavi in these three cases, 
The wavy lines show the varied portions of the theme :— 


Al‘ Satigatis . Of $2253 pas oo: esd oy et seeeee 
progressing 2. — eee 
from the end 
of the theme 3. rr 
i.e. towards 
the left. 4. $I 





Examples—Pallavi of Kanna tandri napai (Devamano- 
hari), Nenendu vetakutura (Karnataka byag) 
and Giripai nela (Sahana). 
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B... Sangufiwe, 22s tr pe eres Oe 
progressing 
from the OE AS EES SUR Pee PRT RET 
beginning 
of the theme Ee pS GP BNO AOU A SINTRA TPN 
i.e. towards 
the tight QE Spin Fan REA US TE SO ES 


Examples.—Pallai of Vatapiganapatim (Hamsadhvani) 
Ramabhakti samrdajya (Sudda bangala) and 
Ma Janaki (Kambhoji) 


MC San eatas ces Dig cso eS a a ee 
progressing 
from the Do pe eee aan Sago peel prc a ce 


central part 
of the theme 


ice. towards 3. opie AR neta 
the left or meng 
tight or both. 4. ————— va pan 


Examples.—Pullavi af Yochana Kamala (Darbar) and 
Koniyadina naépai (Kambhoji). 


In reckoning the sangatis, the fundamental theme 
itself is reckoned as the first sangati. The last sangati or 
the peak sangati wherein the climax is reached, is charac- 
terised by melodic fulness and rhythmical liveliness. In 
some cases, the dhatu of the last sangatiis found to be 
entirely different from the music of the original theme. 
In the sangatis of the kritis, Darini telusu konti (Suddha 
saveri) and Ndajivadhara (Bilahari), some of the ancient 
alankaras (svara-group patterns) are aptly introduced. In 
order to enable the listeners to grasp and appreciate the 
subtle and progressive changes of the dhatu, each sangati 
as sung twice. 
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The number of sangatis in the different sections of a 
kriti ought to bear a just proportion. The anupallavi may 
have an equal number of sangatis as the pallavi, or a 
lesser number. The charana may or may not have sangatis. 
It will not be in keeping with the symmetrical construction 
of the piece, if the charanais loaded with a number of 
Sangatis, and the pallavi and anupallavi have either few or 
no sangatis. 


Sangatis in the compositions of some minor composers. 
are found to be artificially developed. As a rule, it is nor 
advisable to add sangatis to compositions, wherein the 
composers themselves have not contemplated them. Such 
an introduction will interfere with the scheme of develop- 
ment of the dhatu followéd by the composer. The 
compositions sound perfect without the added sangatis. 
But it must be said that-the-sangatis added by Maha 
Vaidyanatha Ayyar (1844-1893)...to the kritis; Vatdapi 
Ganapatim (Hamsadhvani); ‘Chintaya ma (Bhairavi) and 
Sri Subrahmanyaya namaste (Kambhoji) fit in nicely with 
the pieces. In rare cases, a sangati or two may be added to 
the pallavi of a kriti when the original sangatis happen to 
be: introduced by the composer, only for portraying the 
raga bhava. For example, the 4th sangati for the part, 
*Sri Rama” in the kriti, Entaranitana (Harikambhoji raga).. 


Generally speaking, sangatis have no place in composi- 
tions, belonging to;the realm of applied music and abhyasa 
gana. Itis meaningless to introduce sangatis in Divyanama | 
Kirtanas and Kshetrayya padas. The introduction of 
sangatis will detract the attention of the listener from the: 
import and significance of the sahitya. Likewise in songs. 
wherein the theme of the sahitya happens to be a. 
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thetorical interrogation, sangatis have no place. Sangatis: 
have no place in gitas, svarajatis and varnas. In a few tana. 
varnas, however the ettugada pallavis have been enriched 
by the introduction of two or three sangatis. These ~ 
sangatis however appropriately fit in with the scheme of 
development of the dhatu. But these will form only 
exceptions to the rule. 


In sangatis, the variations of the theme may be in the 
sama kala (same tempo) or in madhyamakala or drutakala. 
The second sangati of the pallavi of the kriti O Jagadamba 
(Anandabhairavi raga) is in the same tempo. In the third 
and fourth sangatis of the same piece, phrases in madhya- 
makala and trikala occur. 


Thus sangatis may be classified into :— 


SANGA 
| whe | 
I ii Ti 
(a) Ragabhava (a) Progressing from the (a) Sama kala 
sangati end of the theme. sangati. 
(b) Progressing from the (b) Madhyama- 
(b) Sahitya bhava beginning of the kala sangati. 
sangati theme. (c) Druta kala 
(c) Progressing from a sangati. 
central phrase of 
the theme. 
IV Vv VI 
(a) Easy sangatis and (a) Sangatis with (a) Sangatis compo- 
(6) difficult gamakas and_ sed by the composer & 
sangatis. (b) sangatis which (b) sangatis added by 
are mere subsequent 
changes of composers or 


svaras. musicians. 
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6. GAMAKA 


Like the sangati, gamakais a beauty pertaining to the 
dhatu of the composition. Every composition has a mini- 
mum amout of grace init. But the gamaka becomes a 
conspicuous beauty when the dhatu is flooded with it. The 
kritis, Nidu charana pankajamule (Kalyani), Amba nadu 
vinnapamu vyini (Todi), Aviralamagu bhaktini (Kalyani) 
and the Tamil padas: Velavare (Bhairavi) and Parengum 
p&rttalum (Kalyani) furnish typical examples of tunes with 
the gamakas woven into the complete texture of the songs, 


_. From the point of view of their musical construction 
compositions may be classified into :— 


(1) Those wherein the gamakas are an integral part of 
the dhatu i.e-, wheré thé graces have been wovene 
into the texture of the music as in Nidu charana 
pankajamule (Kalyani raga) and 


(2) Those wherein the gamakas may be introduced 
with profit as in the compositions in Kathana 
kutuhala and Hamsadhvani ragas. 


7. SVARAKSHARA 


In addition to the decorative angas mentioned above, 
“we also come across literary and prosodical beauties in the 
sahityas of kritis. 


Svarakshara is one such. It has been successfully 
attempted by some composers. This is a dhatu-matu 
alankara. It is a sabdalankara. It requires intellectual 
gifts of a high order to attempt this kind of technical 
beauty. The compositions of Syama Sastri, Subbaraya 
Sastri and Svati Tirunal of Travancore are full of this 
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technical beauty. There are many compositions of 
Tyagaraja which start with a svarakshara. Ni bhakti 
bhagya (Jayamanohari raga) and Maru balka (Sriranjani- 
raga) may be cited as examples. 


The following Table gives a list’of words in Telugu 
and Tamil and which have been successfully used as. 
suddha svaraksharas in compositions by composers :— 



















Table XVII 

Phrases in Telugu Phrases in Tamil 
Gani Gadani Gadaniri gada ust 
Garima dari darini dani Barh 
duni Panisari Nigamagama.... . uTilei(6) 

‘Nimamamari 

Panini panigani Panisari STWS wT 
Pasagani pagadani pari pari urs () sar 
Pamari padama magani mama 1 Lorio( or) 
Mama Pani sari manini Saiga Sada UT SSwT 
Sama Samanigama Sarigapaga Sadapaga Ssure 


Of the technical beauties adorning musical compo- 
sitions, the svarakshara is of interest to scholars and 
musicians alike. Svarakshara is the beauty signified by 
the confluence of the svara syllable and the identical or 
like-sounding syllable in the sahitya. Itisa structural: 
beauty. It can be enjoyed in full only by people endowed 
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-with svarajnanam. This dhatu-matu samyukta alankara 
«can be perceived only through vocal music since in 
instrumental music the sahitya cannot be heard. 


Svarakshara syllables may be short or long. Words 
_consisting of solfa letters alone may occur in musical com- 
positions but unless those syllables are sung to the music” 
signified by them, they will not become svaraksharas. A 
word like ’ sariga’ if sung to the music of the solfa letters : 
sari.ga will constitute a svarakshara but not otherwise. 
“Thus in the opening phrase of the famous kriti in Suddha 
saveri taga: ‘‘Darini telusukonti” ‘Darini* though con- 
sisting of solfa syllables is not a svarakshara, since they © 
are sung to the music of the solfa syllables , sa.da pa. 


Svarakshara syllables may,occur as individual phrases 
“or may occur in conjunction with non -svarakshara 
syllables. Svarakshara syllables may occur casually or 
they may be introduced’ purposively by a composer. The 
kriti in Amritavahini raga of Tyagaraja beginning with 
the words: ‘Sri Rama pddama ” might be cited as an 
example of the former and the varna ‘‘ Panka jakshipai” 
in Kambhoji raga for the latter. Compositions like the 
Ragamalika ‘ Pannagadrisa” are literally inflated with 
svaraksharas. The note-worthy feature of this compo- 
sition is that the svaraksharas seem to occur naturally and 
do not give the impression that they have been artificially 
thrust in wherever the possibility existed. 


svarakshara syllables occurring in succession may by 
themselves constitute a word with an intelligible meaning 
“‘There is the classic instance of the Svarakshara pallavi 
“8° Sariga paga icchene’. But such instances are excep- 
~ tions. The normal rule is for svarakshara syllables to occur 
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dispersed. In conjunction with non-svarakshara syllables 
they may give rise to a meaning. There are instances of 
svaraksharas occurring at symmetrical points in the padas _ 

_ and Avartas of compositions. The svara sahitya for the 

A kriti ‘Pahi Sri Girirdja sue’ (Anandabhairavi) and the 
apparent madhyamakAla sahitya at the end of the charana 
of the kriti‘Akshayalinga vibho’ are good examples of this 
type. 

In the following examples,the bracketed portions are 
examples of svaraksharas :- 


pa da sa ro. ja—the charana of the 
(1) | Navaraga mialika yarna. 


uo 6& ow) Grr gt 


Sri Ra ma pa da me Amritayahini kriti 
(2) 


te of Tyagaraja 
uh osm EB io ) 


pa-da pan} ‘kas ja the: first charana of the 
(3) | fs ‘kriti, Ninu vina gati gana 
& @ jagana (Kalyani - Adi) of 


us wp 
Subbaraya Sastri. 


The first et‘ugada svara of the Kambhoji varna, 
‘beginning with the words: 


4 Ni da ri ni da pa ga,ma ni a yunnadi 
sil Bar fof 3 ou & wT of of § upiror® 
5) Ni sa ri sa} ma na 
G & oo f ows wr oF 
Manipiavala Kriti in Bhairavi raga 
Svarakshara letters may occur singly or in twos 
threes, fours or fives.They should by themselves or in 
combination with ordinary letters, preceding or following 
_ give rise to an intelligible meaning. ; 
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Figured Svaraksharas 


These are fouud in.some compositons. Herein the 
same svarakshara phrase occurs a number of times in a 
section of the composition’ For instance in the Kama- 
lakshi varna (Kambhoji raga - Jnampa tala) of Kundrak- 
kudi Krishnayyar, the svarakshara phrase Dani occurs 
5 times in the second ettugada svara. 


In the Kriti Jagadisvari (Mohana raga-Adi tala) 
the note dha in the svara sahitya occurs asa Figured 
Svarakshara. : 


In the Pankajakshipai Varna (Kambhoji raga - Adi 
tala) of Maha Vaidyanatha Ayyar ‘ the svarakshara phrase, 
gama gama occurs twice in the second ettugada syara. 


cr 


CLASSIFICATION 

Svaraksharas may,,be.classified into :- 

(1) Suddha, wherein the sahitya letters are exactly 
like the solfa letters i.e., the identity of the sahitya syllable 
in regard to the consonant and the vowel ending of the 
solfa letter remaining intact. 

The examples mentioned above are all instances of 
suddha svaraksharas. 

(2) SUchita, wherein the sahitya letters instead of 
being exactly like solfa letters differ slightly from 
them. The svarakshara beauty is however suggested 
though not to the same degree as in the previous cases. 

Suchita svaraksharas may be classified into :- 


__ (@) Where the identical consonant of the svara 
letter occurs but the vowel alone is changed. 
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Example: The phrase ‘Durusugz” in the pallavi of 
the kriti of Syama Sastri in Saveri raga :-— 


d ¢ s)D tees 


du ru suj ga 


ES Be 


(6) Where the identical vowel ending occurs but a 
like-sounding consonant occurs in the place of the correct 
consonant. For Example, the opening phrase ‘Kamalambam’ 
in the kriti of Muthuswamy Dikshitar in Kalyani raga, 
Here the word ‘ Kamala’ is sung to the music of ga ma pa. 


The svarajati, Kamakshiin_Boairavi raga of Syama 
Sastri contains another example. In the first avarta of the 
fifth charana, the syllable ta is sung to the svara letter, da:— 


Pd p mgr org g aT 
pa ta ka mu la nu WIAtyeo Tf 
(c) Wherein there is a change in both the vowel 
ending and the consonant. 
3, Instances of suddha-sichita (combination of suddha 
and suchita) svaraksharas are also common. Examples: 
The opening phrase ‘ Sarasaksha’ of Svati Tirunal’s 
kriti in Pantovarali raga: J 
OR Pa * Hak acy 


s 


Sz ra sa) ksha (WT © WT a 
S. I—11 
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In the Pallavi of the Kriti, Saroja dalanetri (Sankara 
Sharana raga) we find another example : 


Ae { ae 
Hi ma gi ri fe # fa fe 

4. Misra svaraksharas are instances wherein non- 
‘svarakshara syllables occur in between svarakshara syllables. 


‘The Kambhoji varna ‘ Pankajakshi pai’’ contains many 
examples of this type. 


There are compositions beginning with svaraksharas ; 
‘Examples: The varna sa ri-ga da ni pai, in Mohana raga, 
Adi tala of Karvetnagar Govindasamayya. 


The ettugada pallavis. of, the following varnas begin 
with svaraksharas: 


1. Era napai (Todi - Adi) — Dani matalu 
2. Jalajaksha (Hamsadhvani-Adl) — Ni sz ti dora 
3. Chalamela (Sankarabharana - Ata) — Papa jati 

4. Pankajakshi pai (Kambhoji - Adi) — Ni dz ni pai 
5. Samininne — (Pantuvarali- Adi) — Pada ri 

6. Sami daya (Kedaragaula = Adi) — Nisz ti dora 


Since in varnas, the ettugada pallavi is sung at the 
conclusion of each ettugada svara, the listener is frequently 
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teminded of the ornamental commencement of the ettugada 
pallavi. 


Table XVUI—Other Examples of Svaraksharas 














Name of the song a 
and the section Raga & Tala — 
wherein it occurs P 
4a) Suddha:— 
1, Emani ne ni 
mahima: 
Svara sahitya Mukhari—Adi sariga 
daivamu 
2. Paripovalera 
(javali) : 
Anupallavi Bilahari-Rupaka | darini gana 


4b) Suchita :— 
Tanayuni brova: 
pailavi Bhairavi—Adi tana yuni 


{c) Suddha-Suchita:— 
1. Sambasivayanave 
(svarajati) last charana} Khamas—Adi Saresa teku 
2. Ninu sevinchina: | Yadukula- 
charana kambhoji— padasarasa 
Chapu yugmamu 


4d) Misra svarakshara 
Pankajakshipai 
(varna)| Kambhoji—Adi | Muktayi 

svara sahitya 





Table XIX—Examples of Svarakshara passages : 


a oe 




















1. Sankarabharana raga Adi tala 
NDSGGVGT US 10.90 fl Zasr 5 pid 
ofhurs & Lieoflel ris werGin. || 
Si 2D P:— pd Pp pmg eee a 
sad gu.ru vin pada ma la ri nai ni da mu m 
oes Fem Peer S nodwN ces 
6a: rl ya.) gas) ni pa ni vay ma na me || 
2. Bilaharl raga Adi tala 
aaeqrée ce 7 qoa 
afeaesa f& ft a TIS 
aw es aa , TES & oie 
awa at fa ¢ Sete 
§ sn D P=p d Pm g ries ee 
sad gu... tu pada pan ka ja mulanu . 
@r-6. SS s-re|- 2 me rg p dj 
sa ri ga dhya. nin. - china va . ra lu 
stg ges es| ft 8nd [dd p pa 
si. . fu. pyasam. - pa.da | la nupon di 
s Rin DP-pd-| . GpMG] + gpd 
sam.gi. . ta ko. . vi. .duj la vudu re — 
ss s snD Ss; acsae RESES 
sad gu. . Tu. gue sfeecell 





Me? sata 
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The art of decorating musical compositions with 
“svaraksharas is an old one. Rarely entire musical compoa 
‘sitions are found to consist of svaraksharas. Ramaswamy 
Dikshitar’s Varna “sa riga ’’ in Todi raga, Aditalais a 
classic example. This composition is styled a svaraks 
Shara varna. 


Svarartha is the earlier name for svarakshara. 


Svaraksharas have to be reckoned only on the basic 
tune of the composition. It is possible that in a song, a 
mote ora group of solfa letters occurring in the sahitya 
and which is not on the face of it, a svarakshara may turn 
out to be a svarakshara in the course of the niraval of the 
concerned theme. The last charana of the kriti, Saroja 
dala netri (Sankarabharana raga-Adi tala) furnishes a good 
example. Inthe opening phrase, Samagana vinodini, the 
first three syllables do not form svaraksharas but become 
svaraksharas when sung to™the following music in the 
-course of niraval.— ' 

>. mo fk 2 GC, mG 
Sa. ma ga na vi no. di ni 

A Svarakshara pallavi like Sariga paga ichchene, is 
mot fit for niraval, since in the course of the niraval, the 
‘theme has to be sung to the musicof other notes and the 
svarakshara character of the pallavi sahitya will get 
obliterated. 

Svarakshara beauty has not found a place in composi- 
tions in western music. 


Gana svaraksharas and Kavita svaraksharas: Some poets 
have attempted to write verses with words constituted 
of solfa syllables. Though this is a branch of Chitra 
&avitva or ornate writing, it is not of musical value, 
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Since such verses cannot be sung in any of the recognised 
Tagas. The phrases will by their very nature involve ® 
number of artificial datu prayogas. Such passages are 
called Kavita svaraksharas to distinguish them from the 
Gana_svaraksharas or singable svaraksharas. Two Kanda 
padyas in Telugu, printed on P. vi of the book, ‘Musical 
compositions of Cheyyur Chengalvaraya Sastriyar’? are 
good examples of Kavita svaraksharas. 


8. MANIPRAVALA KRITIS 


In the sahitya of these songs, the words of two or three 
languages figure and the sentences are so coined and 
Presented, that they are in consonance with the rules of 
grammar and prosody. A complete idea is conveyed in. 
each case. Muthuswamy, Dikshitar’s kritiin Kapi raga, 
Venkatachalapate, is a good example. The sahitya of the 
pallavi and anupallavi of this song are given below in the 
scripts of the respective languages for the sake of clearness. 


Pallavi :— 

ancraaqa Dm) N28 AN aeNay refjen ius || 

Anupallavi: 

THrasaaictadd  Sso wYonods 78 8 2 

NO¥d Xxeo 8) S0S809) wmisab QurGéeSu 

YANAUNSADdD HMoarHigGiw || 

The kritis: Ni sama@na in Bhairavi raga and Sri 
Tyagaraja Swami mahimanuin Vachaspati raga are also 
instances of manipravala kritis. (The former song is given 


in notation on Pp. 119—120 of Practical Course in Karnati 
Music Book III 8th Edition.) 
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The following is a song in praise of the great composer,. 
Tyagaraja. 
Vachaspati raga — Rupaka tala 

Pallavi :— 

@) Bykradem hors asQuurd 6 wow |) 
Anupallavi: 

VS ySoSsdwoAsdoos sums Oerej querer i, 
Charanam: 


(8) SASshoes 98 Uorrs (pashuS esr che T 6d 
TAT SY, Lymmoh sgsgyiCar Yortrs gs 

PwSo¥ GOS 8)4% ur SOrorer uw USéSsIT 
SrSHos Srimy) walow aris Qo Dakr 
Qeuig {I 
Note :—This song is given with notation in the Author’s 
Kirtana Sagaram Bk,,1L (Third Edition) Pp. 87-88. 
Mani means a gem (ruby) or a precious stone and 
Pravalam means,a coral bead (oHuap). Thus mani- 
Pravalam is a jewelled combination of two languages. 
Mani-pravala hiram (woxrereraigib) isa case wherein. 
three languages figure—fzram means diamond. The 
Dikshitar’s song referred to above isan instance of Mani- 

pravala hiram and the other two songs, Manipravalam. 


As compared to the sahitya in a single language, a 
manipravala sahitya affords greater scope for the introduc- 
tion of svaraksharas. 


9. LITERARY BEAUTIES 


In some kritis, the beauty of rhyming syllables is. 
Carried to extremes. The jingle of the recurring prasa at 
regular intervals adds beauty to the song. The charanas, 
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of the kritis: Eduza nilachite (Sankarabharana) and 
Parasakti manuparada (Saveri) of Tyagaraja are good 
examples. The charanas of the kritis, Narada ganalola 
‘(Athana) of Tyagaraja and Kanakasabhapati darisanam 
(Dhanyasi) of Gopalakrishna Bharati contain beautiful 
antya prasas. 

The sahityas ofthe kritis: Pahimam Sri Ramayante 
(Yadukulakambhoji) of Bhadrachala Ramadas and Mayet 
vam yahi (Sudha tarangini raga) or Muthuswami Dikshitar 
are luxuriously decorated with rhetorical beauties. 

Chitra kavita 

Under this heading come all those special beauties in 
musical compositions which are other than normal and 
which ate somewhat out of the way. These catch the 
attention of listeners like purple “patches. Highly worked 
thetorical beauties as well as svaraksharas come under this 
head. Yati patterns also,come under this head. 


10. YATI 


In some compositions, we come across yati patterns 
woven into the texture of the sahitya. This is a dhatus 
matu samyukta alankara. Gopuchcha yati is a case wherein 
phrases of regularly diminishing magnitude occur. The 
tenderings of the particular sections in the following two 
kritis furnish fine examples of Gopuchcha yati :— 


1. Sri Varalaksmi namas- 2. Mayetvam yahi. 


tubhyam: Pallavi 2nd charana 
(Sriraga - Ripaka tala) | (Sudha tarangini raga — Adi tala) 
Srisarasapadé Sarasakaye 
rasapade rasakaye 
sapade sakaye 


pade aye 


‘ 
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Srotovaha yati is the converse of the above. Here 
@hrases of regularly increasing [magnitude occur. The 
concluding part of the muktayi svara of Chalamela varna 
P. 141 (Sankarabharana raga — Ata tala), is a good example. 


Mridanga yati is srotovaha yati followed by gopuchcha 

yati. In the last ettugada svara of the varna Pankajakshi 

pai (Kambhoji raga-Adi tala), the followimg part is an 

example of Mridanga yati : 

.. pdn-mpdn-gmpdn-« 
- FTW VDIYa agways 

rgmpdnagmpdn+mpdn.. 

SIGN SU OGEVMAEro STAT ... 


Sama yati or the Pipilika yati is the occurrence of 
“phrases of the same magnitude. In the Varna in Kambhojf 
raga referred to above, the 3rd ettugada svara furnishes a 
beautiful example :-— 
ndpd=-mpdm-gmpdegmpd 
OOHbsf again mhevgear aT gar 

snpd-rsnd-p dnd-pmpdt 
ODT MIDST MNFTF vewrue i 


The above are instances of compositions wherein yati 
patterns are interwoven into the texture of the sahitya, 
“There are also cases wherein particular parts of the sahitya 
-admit ofa treatment after the mannér of gopuchcha or 
srotovaha yati. For example, the kriti Rama ni *samanaa 
mevaru (Kharaharapriya raga - Rupaka tala) admits of the 
following exposition : 

Samanamevaru 
Ni samanamevaru 


Rama ni samagnamevaru 
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The following pallavi in Kambhoji raga - Triputa tala 
furnishes another example :— 
Pagavaru bodhinchiro 
Sami! Pagavaru bodhinchiro 
Na sami! Pagavaru bodhinchiro 
Era! na sami! Pagavaru bodhinchiro 


In the Tevaram, Aduttanai in Yadukulakambhoji raga, 
Triputa tala, we have another interesting example: 


QarOsgr or 

E ugb WE1OSS5r Sr 

ursugsbh Qari@ssrir 

TFFMIEGIUTEIGH CsrOsS5t Gor 

ahs 50 aor HTFFOMREGL UTHEUSH OSE1OSFS1 Gor 
MOSSto9 YASS ror HoHFG OTE SZ UTHUSD 

QsrOggn oor 

In the Tevaram, this sequential rendering is called 

Kondukitti (Qsra7r@ ary). 


In the sahitya of songs relating to deities associated 
with dance, like Nataraja, Krishna and Ganapati, jatis are 
introduced. Such solkattu sahityas are interesting to hear. 
In the song Natanamadinar (Vasinta raga) we have a 
beautiful passage of jatis. 


11, YAMAKA 


Yamaka is a kind of alankgra or rhetorical beauty 
wherein the same word is used ina composition in more 
than one sense. In Tyagaraja’s Telisi Rama chintanato 
(Purnachandrika raga) we find the word Rama being used 
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in the sense of lady and in the sense of Brahma (the- 
Absolute Being). In the same song, the word Aja is used in 
the sense of goat and Brahma (the Creator) ; and the word’ 
Arka in the sense of Sun and the plant Calatropis. 


Yamakas, like raga mudras admit of the followiug 
classification : 


(a) Suddha: Herein the word occurs in a clear and’ 
independent manner. The words Rama, Arka and Aja figur- 
ing in Telisi Rama chintanato are good examples. 


In the kriti, Kamalambam bhajare (Kalyani) of 
Muthuswami Dikshitar, we find the word Kamala used in. 
four different senses: 


Kamalambam in Pallavi refers to Parvati the presiding 
Deity of the temple of Tiruvarur. 


Kamala Vani in the:anupaliavi refers to Lakshmi. 


Kamalapura sadangm in the anupallavi refers to the- 
place Tiruvarur (called Kamalai in Tamil). 


Kamala vadanam (Lotus-faced). 


In Syama Sastri’s O, Jagadamba (Ananda bhairavi' 
raga), in the first charana the word kanna occuring at the 
commencement is a suddha yamaka. In the passage 
kannada salupaga taguna, occuring in the latter half of the 
first avarta, Kanna emerges by the deletion of the last- 
syllable da. z 


(5) Bhinna: Herein the word occurs clearly but only 
as a result of the combination of the ending syllable or 
syllables of one word and the initial syllable or syllables of © 
the following word. 
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Thus in the Pallavi of Tyagaraja’s Kritiin Vardhani 
‘gaga, Manasa Mana samartyamemi, the first word Manasa. 
dis a suddha yamaka; the second Manasa is a bhinna 
yamaka, resulting from the combination. 


Manasa martyamemi (meaning, of what use is our 
«cleverness ?) 


In the Mangalam of Tyagaraja’s opera Nowka 
-Charitram, Ma kula occurring -in the Pallavi is a bhinna 
yyamaka, whereas makula brochina in the anupallavi (Oh 
Krishna! who protected the trees) is a suddha yamaka, 


In Patnam Subrahmanya Ayyar’s kriti in Abhogi raga 
’Manasa vrudha, we get beautiful-examples of Suddha and 
‘Bhinna yamakas. 


In the Pallavi Manasa!.vrudha, Manasa! (Oh Mind!) 
eis a suddha yamaka. 


In the anupallavi Mana sarasakshuni krupa Ieka, 
Mana samartyamemiyunnadi (meaniag: Of what matter 
4s our cleverness without the grace of our Sarasaksha i.e. 
-Lord). 


Manasa in both the lines of the anupallavi constitutes 
-an example of bhinna yamaka. 


In the charana of the same kriti, we find Mana 
-Sahasa yaddamu jeyananta, Mana sadayamuledani Panda- 
yulu, Manasara Venkatesa sarana, Manasara dhiyai vacachi 
-brovaleda (meaning: Realising that their own efforts in war 
were of no avail, the Pandavas prayed of Veakitesi: Hs 
Ammediately came to their rescuaas the Sarathi). Hsreia 
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the sound effect of Manasa in achieved is four different: 
ways: 


Mana sahasa (our cleverness) 
Mana sadhyamu (our capacity) 
Manasara venkatesa (with all the heart) 


Mana saradhiyai (our Saradhi i.e. Parthasarathi) 


In the third line, the suddha yamaka occurs by: 
deleting ra in the word: Manasara. 


In the mudra charana of the Kriti Sundaresyaruni- 
(Sankarabharana raga—Adi tala) of Tyagaraja we come 
across the word Raja at theycommencement of every half” 
avarta with a different meaning in each case. 


A kriti may be the, product, of inspiration or of cons 
scious effort. The technical beatities mentioned above are~ 
products of concious effort. 


All these technical and literary beauties are only angas - 
providing additional decoration. Compositions with such 
beauties have a high entertainment value. Even if all these 
beauties are absent, the kriti will still be a perfect composie- 
tion. These decorative angas may be compared to the- 
dazzling and attractive designs and the lace and embroidery 
work figuring in costly sarees. Too many of the decorative-- 
angas tacked on to a kriti will result in heaviness and the - 
Piece itself will not be able to sustain the ornamental load. 


Since the kriti composition alone is capable of being~ 
embellished to such an extent as shown above, it is no 
wonder that every composer during the Tyagaraja and posts- 
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“Tyagaraja periods showed a definite preference for this type 
-of composition. 


Ganakrama 


As for the ganakrama of a kriti, the pallavi, anupallavi 
and the chitta svara, if the composition has one, are sung in 
the sequential order and concluded with the pallavi. This is 
followed by the charana. After thisthe chitta svara is again 
sung and the composition concluded with the pallavi. If 
- instead of the chitta svara, the composition hasa svara sahitya, 
the solfa part of this technical beauty is sung at the end of the 
_anupallavi and the sahltya part, at the end of the charana. 
Each sangati is sung twice asa rule, in order to enable the 
listeners to follow the gradual changes of the dhatu with 
jnterest. A feeling of expecta@ncyis aroused in the audience 
_as they listen to the sangatis’” “When one sangati is sung, 
they eagerly await the next one and soon. A feeling of 
aesthetic joy and fulness comes to.them when they listen to 
the last sangati. At the conclusion of the anupallavi and 
charana, the last sangati of the pallavi is sung, but only once 
and the section or the compositlon concluded (Example: 
Kannnatandri n@ pai-Devamanohari raga). Inthe case of 
kritis wherein the peak sangati of the pallavi (i.e. the sangati 
wherein the climax of melodic beauty is reached) is not the 
last sangati, but the penultimate sangati (Examples: N@ 
jivadhara-Bilahari raga, Bhajana seya rada-Nata raga) the 
penultimate sangatiis sung at the conclusion of the anu- 
pallavi and the charana. 


The pallavis “of some kritis are provided with special 
-sangati for being sung at the conclusion of the anupallavj 
and the charana. In such cases, the special sangati of the 
vpallavi should alone be sung at the conclusion of the 
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anupallavi and charana and the section or the composition 
concluded. 


In kritis like Najivadhara (Bilahari raga), some of the 
later sangatis of the pallavi have small terminal phrases 
which appropriately lead on to the next sangati. In such 
cases, the terminal phrase is sung during the repetition of 
the sangati and not during the first reading (i.e. singing) in 
order to naturally lead on to the next sangati. 


In kritis with charanas of different dhatus, the singing 
of all the charanas is obligatory. Where the charanas have 
the same dhatu, it is open toa singer to sing one, some or 
all the charanas. Usually the mudra charana is sung; but 
some other charana may besung’ in the place of the mudra 
charana, ifthe preferredcharana has a theme appropriate 
for developing niraval or kalpana svara, or contains a nice 
idea or a rhetorical beauty. Whéie the sahitya happens to 
be richly descriptive, as in the kriti: Lekanz ninnu (Asaveri 
raga-Adi tala), all the charanas are sung, even though in: 
this piece, the dhatu of the anupallavi and the four charanas. 
happens to be the same. 


Halting ona note may be made at appropriate places 
in a kriti. Besides adding to the euphony, the halting gives 
breathing space to singers. The accompanying violinist also 
contributes his share to the general effect. A valuable 
opportunity is provided herein for the steadying of laya and 
the mridangam player fills up this part with suitable rhythmic 
display. In pieces in adi tala, the duration of the halt may 
be about 4 or 14 avartas and in pieces of shorter time= 
measures like rapaka or chapu, the duration of the halt may 
be one or three avartas. ; 
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The anupallavi of the kriti: Ninu vine namadendw 
(Navarasakannada raga - Rapaka tala) provides an excelleat 
example ofa piece with an inviting place for halt. This: 
particular theme admits of beautiful and variegated patterns. 
of svara phrases being played for four avartasin the anu- 
pallavi and charana. 


Where appropriate, kalpana svaras alone or niravaf 
followed by kalpana svaras may be attempted. Approz 
priate themes for niraval may be found in the anupallavi 
or charana of a kriti. Such themes may occur at the com. 
mencement of the section or in the middle of the section. 


Samudaya kritis 


These are group kritisor composite kritis composed: 
ona specific theme. These~are not separate and distinct 
units by themselves, but..forminks in a chain of compo 
sitions composed on acommon theme. Pieces like Evaré’ @ 
mata vinnavo (Kambhoji raga- Adi tala) and Evaran? 
nirnayinchirira (D:vamritavarshini raga-Adi tala) are separate 
kritis by themselves having a complete sense. But pieces 
like Kamalambam bhajare (Kalyani raga - Adi tala) and 
Saroja dala netri (Sankarabharana raga - Adi tala) form units 
of a group of kritis forming a composite whole. The former 
piece belongs to the Kamalamba Navavaranam of Muthu- — 

swamy Dikshitar and the latter to the Navaratna malika of 
Syama Sastri. The number of individual compositions im 
group kritis is usually either 5 or 9. 





The Table on the next page gives some of the prom 
nent comcada kritis :— 
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Table XX 
Name of the composer 
and the title of the Theme 
samudaya kritis, 

Wyagaraja’s Ghanaraga 

(1) Pancharatnam The well-known composi- 
tions in Nata, Gaula, 
Arabhi, Sriraga and Varall, 
of that name. 

(2) Kovur Pancharatnam | A set of five kritis composed 
in praise of Sri Sundarese 
vara swami of Kovur when 
he Visited that shrine. 
(Kovur is 134 miles to the 
west of Madras), 

(3) Tiruvottiyur ) A set of five kritis coms 

Panacharainam_...., \..,.p0sed in praise of Goddess 


Tripurasundari of the 
Tiruvottiyur temple during 
his visit to that shrine. 


(Tiruvotiuyur is6 miles to 
the north of Madras), 


(4) Lalgudi Pancharatnam ; 
| Composed in praise of the 


(3) Siva navavaranam 


(5) Sriranga Pancharat | Deities of those shrines, 

Mauthuswamy Dikshitar’s 

(1) Kamalambz | 9 kritis on Kamalambika. 
Navavaranam | 

(2) Abhayamba | 9 kritis on Abhayambika. 
Navavaranam | 


9 kritis on Siva 
| (Tyagaraja of Tiruvarur). 





_ §.I—12 
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Table XX—(contd.) 


Name of the composer 
and the title of the 
samudaya kritis. 


4) Panchalinga 
Sthala kritis 


(5) Navagraha kritis 
(also called 
Vara kirtanas) 


Syama Sastri’s 
~ Navaratna malika 
Wag RES 
Vina Kuppayyar’s 
(1) Kalahastisa 
Pancharatnam 
(2) Venkatesa 


3 |10X%2 


f 


Theme 


5 kritis in praise of the 5 lin- 


gas: Prithivi, Appu, Teyu, 
Vayu & Akasa, enshrined 
respectively in the temples 
at Kanchipuram. Tiru- 
vanaikkaval, Tiruvanna 
malai, Kalahasti and 
Chidambaram. The linga 
mudra and kshétra mudra 
are seen in these composi- 
tions. 


| In. praise of the planets :— _ 


Surya (sun), Chandra 
(moon), Angaraka (mars), 
Budha (mercury), Brihas- 
pati(jupiter), Sukra(venus) 
Sanaischara (saturn) and 
Rahu and Ketu (the two 
chhaya grahas). The last 
two pieces may beregarded 
as a supplement since the 
suladi sapta talas are cov- 
ered by the first seven 
kritis in their sequential 
order. 


9 kritis in praise of Goddess 


Minakshi of Madurai. 


5 kritis on Kalahastisa. 
5 kritis on Venkatesvara of 


Tirupati. 
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The names of some of the prominent composers of, 


kritis, their signatures (ankitam or mudra) and the 
languages in which they have composed are given in the 














following Table :— aK 
Table XXI 
Composer’s Name Signature | toile 
Py Gieealass Tyagaraja Felugu & Sanskrit 
& 
= | Muthuswamy Guruguha Sanskrit, Telugu & 
s Dikshitar Tamil 
oO 
"2 | Syama Sastri Syama Telugu, Sanskrit & 
5 Krishna Tam 
Ramaswamy Dikshitar| Venkata Telugu and 
Krishna Sanskrit 
Margadarsi 
Seshayyangar | Kosala Sanskrit 
Svati Tirunal Padmanabha | Sanskrit, Telugu 
or the syno-| and Hindi and in 
nym of that| manipravalam _ . 
name (Sanskrit - Malas 
yalam) 
Anayya Umadasa Telugu and Tamil 
Pallavi Gopalayyar Venkata Telugu 


Vina Kuppyyar 


and his son, Tirua- \ copa dasa | Telugu & Sanskrit 
vottiyur Tyagayyar : 


Subbaraya Sastri Kumara Telugu 
Srinivasa Vijayagopala | Telugu 
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Table XXI—contd. 





Composer’s name. | signature. 


(1) Patnam Subrah- 

manya Iyer 

(2) Manambuchavadi 

Venkatasubbayyar, 

(3) Kuppuswami Iyer 
(4) Kottavasal 

Venkataramayyar 


Karur Dakshinamurti 
Tyer & Devudu Iyer 
Mysore Sadasiva Rao 
Pallavi Seshyyar 
Ramaswami Sivan & 
Maha Vaidyanatha 
Tyer 


Ramnad Srinivasa 
Iyengar 





Venkatesa 


Garbhapuri 


Sadasiva 
Sesha 


Guhadasa 


Srinivasa 


Chengalvaraya Sastri |Chengalvaraya 


Gopalakrishna 
Bharati 





Gopala 
Krishna or 
Balakrishna 





Languages in whick 
he has composed. 


Telugu, Sanskrit & 
Tamil : 


Telugu 


9 


Telugu 


Telugu & Sanskrit 
Telugu 


Sanskrit, Telugu &. 
Tamil 


Telugu & Sanskrit. 
Telugu & Sanskrit 


\ Tamil 
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Composers who sign the compositions with their owa 
Mames are called Svyanama mudrakaras.  Tirujnans 
Sambandar, Jayadeva, Narayana Tirtha and Tyagaraja are 
examples. Composers who sign with names other tham 
thier own are called Itaranama mudrakaras. Muthuswamy 
Dikshitar, ;Vina Kuppayyar and Subbaraya Sastri are 
examples. Itaranama mudrakaras who have resorted to 
synonymous mudras are called Paryaya mudrakaras. Swati 
Tirunal (Padmanabha, Sarasijanabha, Ambujanabha etc.) 
and Bhadrachala Ramadas (Bhadrasaila, Bhadragiri, 
Bhadradri etc.) are examples. 


The charana containing the signature of the composer 
is called the Mudra charana. In the Tevaram, the last 
padigam containing the composer’s signature is called 
Tirukkagaikkappu (GQpsewrsariiy). 

5..Kirtana 

The Kirtana as already pointed out on Pp. 134-137 is 
essentially a sacred form. The creation of bhakti rasa 
(feeling of devotion) is the ideal underlying this composition. 
The musical setting of some kirtanas may be charming while 
that of others may be of a mediocre type. The kirtana has 
the angas: pallavi, anupallaviand charana. The presence 
of plural charanas is a distinctive feature of kirtanas. 
Sometimes the anupallavi may be absent. Decorative angas 
like, chitta svaras and svara sahityas have no place in 


Kirtanas. But madhyamakala sahityas and rhetorical 
beauties may occasionally be found ia kirtanas. 


The charanas of some kirtanas have jatis introduced 
at appropriate places and they provide a welcome and 
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Pleasing variety. Such passages of jatis are termed solkattw 
QerescG sahityas on the analogy of solkagtu svaras. 


The song, Adiya pada 2 u:u7g7 (Sankarabharana) 
of Gopala krishna Bharati, some of the songs figuring in the 
Krishna lilz tarangini of Narayana Tirtha and many 
Wiruppugazh hymns and the piece Sriganapatini (Saurashtra 
Yaga) contain beautiful solkattu sahityas. In the Tamil 
song, Natana madinar (Vasanta raga) of Gopalakrishna 
Bharati, there is a whole passage of solkattu, and like a 


chitta svara, it is sung at the end of the anupallavi and 
the charana. 


The Devara namas of Purandara Das are typical models 
of devotional songs. They aré the outpourings of a sterling 
devotee during moments | of inténse religious experience. 
Their language is simple“and™'can be understood by the 
average person. They »are-pregnant with lofty ideas and 
contain within them the quintessence ofthe Upanishads. 
They breathe the fragrance of bhakti. Clothed in delightful 
music, they touch our hearts when heard. 


As for the ganakrama of a Kirtana, the procedure is the 
same as that for a kriti with the sections: pallavi, anu- 
pallavi and charanas. All the charanas are however sung 
herein, on account of their devotional value. The repetition 
of the dbatu will not give rise to a feeling of boredom since 
fine ideas of a devoticnal character are enshrined in the 
Sahitya. In the case of divyanamakirtanas of the ekadhatu 
type (ie. wherein the pallavi and the charanas are sung to 
the same dbatu), the charanas are sung continuously with- 
out reverting to the pallavi at each stage. Sri Rama 
Joyertna ard Paki Ramachandra Fagkava (both in 
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Yadukulakambhoji raga) and Tavadasoham (Punnagavaralé 
taga) are examples of this type. Where the divyanama 
kirtana is of the dvidhztu type (i.e. wherein the music of the 
charana is different from that of the pallavi), the pallavi is 
sung atthe conclusion of each charana. Sri Rama Sri 
Rama (Sahana raga), Pahi Ramachandra palita surendr@ 
(Sankarabharana raga) and Gatamohasrita pala (Sankara- 
bharana raga) are examples of this other type. It will be 
seen that in this latter case, the dhatu as well as the matu of 
the charanas naturally lead on to the pallavi. A sense of 
completeness is felt only when the pallavi is repeated at the: 
conclusion of each charana. 


It may be observed in passing, that in cases of composi- 
tions like Tyagaraja’s Rama 'nannu brovora (Harikambhoji 
raga), which lie on the bordérland between a kritiand a 
kirtana, a performer in a Kachcheri willlay more emphasis. 
on the excellences of. its:.musical construction and will 
attempt a beautiful niraval and kalpana svaras for the 
opening theme of the charana. The same piece when sung 
in a bhajana, will be rendered with emphasis on the spiritual 
contents of the sahitya. The responses of the audience too, 
differ in the two cases. In the kachcheri, the listeners grow 
rapturous over the stylish rendering, thrilling niraval and 
the kalpana svaras teeming with complex swara-group 
patterns. In the bhajana, the audience listen to the piece 
with reverential devotion and the spiritual strings of their 
hearts find a ready echo. 


Purandara Das, Bhadrachala Ramadas, Tallapakam 
Annamacharya and Chinnayya, Narayana Tirtha, Giriraja 
Kavi, Sadasiva Brahmendra, Vijayagopalaswamy, Ramas 
chandra Yatindra, Sarangapani, Tyagaraja, Gopalakrishna 
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Bharati, Arunachala Kavirayar, Kavikunjara Bharatl, 
Madhurakavi Bharati, Mambazhakkavirayar, Ramalinga 
Swami, Chengalvaraya Sastri and Nilakanta Sivan are 
some of the prominent composers of kirtanas. 


Like samudaya kritis, there are also the samudaya 
Kirtanas. Tyagaraja’s Divyanama kirtanas,  Utsava 
sampradaya kirtanas, Samskshepa Ramayana kirtanas and 
Sataraga ratna malika (a hunred kirtanas, and Svati 
Tirunal’s Navaratri kirtanas; are examples. 


The Manasa Pija Kirtana-Paramatmuni manasa- - 
muna in Khanas Raga deals with the Shodasa (sixteen) 
Upacharas. 


CHAPTER VII 


a MUSICAL FORM—(contd.) 
Ragamalika 

; Man has ever been on the quest for new forms of 

_ musical expression. The history and evolution of music 

_ -of the orient and the occident unfolds to us this quest of 

man in discovering new forms of musical expression, newer 


-Styles of musical writing and newer patterns of embellished 
presentation. 


Ragamalikas are the most enjoyable of musical forms 
din a melodic system of music... The change to a new mode 
-at each stage sustains the interest of the listener from start 
‘to finish. Ragamalikas aré the longest compositions that we 
possess in Indian music... There are: Ragamalikas which take 
about 10 minutes to perform and Ragamalikas like the 
72 Mela Ragamalika of Maha Vaidyanatha Ayyar which 
-take about 2 hours to perform. It will be of interest to 
know that the dhatu of this 72 Mela Ragamalika was 
“composed in 8 days, an achievement almost without a 
parallel in the history of musical eomposition. 


The Ragamalika, as its nameimplies is a garland of 
ragas. Thechoice of the ragas as well as their sequence 
are based on aesthetic considerations. This highly jewelled 
musical form was known as Raga kadambakam during 
‘the medieval period. Decorative patterns in their highly 
artistic forms are seen in both the dhatu (musical setting} 
-and matu (sahitya) of Ragamalikas. The concept of Raga- 
amglika has invaded other forms like the Varna, Jatisvara, 
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Daru and Pallavi. We have the Navarzgamalika varne. 
Ghanaragamalika varna and the Dinaragamzlika varna, 
for example. 


There is also the famous Ragamalika Pallavi in Adt 
tala, in the four ragas, Sankarabharana, Todi, Kalyani andi 
Darbar. 


FHET TUT Orr HOYSCSTO ry 
shuren! srurGgeG |l 
The length of the Pallavi is two avartas. 


Flower garlands are of two types :— 

(1) Unitary and Homogeneous. 
Herein only one kind of flower like rose or 
jasmine is used to make the entire garland. 

(2) Heterogeneous. 
Herein flowers of different colours and hues. 
are used. This. is..popularly referred to as 
Kadambam (#5u1b)—mixture. The Ragama- 
lika veritably belongs to this class of garlands. 
Ragas of different melodic patterns and lustre: 
are used. The earlier word for this form 
Raga Kadambakam uamistakably brings out 
this idea, 


Ragama@likas are interesting types as showing how 
variety can be achieved by couching the different sections 
of a composition in different ragas. By the term Ragas 
malika, is generally meant the composition of that names 
It is a set piece like a varna or a‘kriti. There are also 
Yagamalika varnas (padavarna and tana varna types inclus 
Sive), ragamalika kirtanas and gitas and svarajatis after the 
model of a ragamalika. In manodharma sangita, however, 
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the term ragamalika signifies the chain of kalpana svaras - 
sung in different ragas at the end of a pallavi. Also, when» 
@ musician sings slokas, padyas, viruttams and stanzas in 
different ragas, he {s said to sing a ragamalika. Brief 
alapanas of different ragas performed towards the close of” 
a concert are also referred to as a ragamalika. 


A series of tanas performed by a Vainika in the ghana-. 
tagas: Nata, Gaula, Arabhi, Sriraga, Varali, Kedaram, 
Narayanagaula, Ritigaula and Bauli either at the commence- 
ment of a concert or towards the middle of a concert and 
before starting the Pallavi will constitute a Ghanaraga tana 
malika, 


During feasts held on religious occasions or marriages, 
it is usual for a senior musician-to sing slokas in different 
ragas before the last item inthe course. At the conclusion 
of his music, he will recite a Pundarikam and this will be 
responded to by all the invitees:’’Then the last course is 
served and the feast comes to a close. The slokas are sung: 
on such occasions just by way of offering to the Deity. 


RAGAMALIKA 


Manodharma sangita 
Kalpita sangita | 





(a regular 
composition 
in a_ specific 
time-measure 
and the sec- 
tions of which 
are in differ- 
ent ragas) 


I 

(a) Kalpana 
svaras sung 
in a series of 
ragas, as part 
of the pallavi 
exposition in 
@ concert. 


| 

(5) Alapana of 
a series of desya 
ragas and minor 
tagas performed 
towardsthe _ 
clese of a con- 
cert. 


| 

(e) Singing- 
slokas, pad- 
yas or virut~ 
tams in diffe 
rent ragas. 
after the pal- 
lavi, in a 
concert. 
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The ragamalika (garland of ragas) proper is a beautiful 
“form consisting of a pallavi, anupallavi and many charanas. 
The charanas are of the same length. The anupallavi may 
‘be in the same raga as the pallavi, or in a different raga. In 
the former case, the length of the pallavi and anupallavi 
“together, will be found to be equal to the length of the 
-charana. Sometimes the anupallavi is dispensed with. All 
the sections are in different ragas and the raga names (raga 
<mudra) are dexterously interwoven into the texture of the 
Sahitya, without affecting its meaning. Composers of 
fagamalikas have exhibited a certain cleverness in dissecting 

“the raga names for this purpose. 


The masic of the pallavi, anupallavi and the charanas is 
“followed by an appropriate, chitta svara (solfa passage) in 
“the respective ragas. This is.again followed by a short 
~complementary svara passage in the pallavi raga. This bridge 
dike complementary svara passage serves as a connecting — 
‘link between the music of the. anupallavi and the charanas 
~on the one hand, and the music of the pallavi on the other; 
and the transition from the charana raga to the pallavi raga 
vis effected ia a pleasing manner. This solfa linkin the 
Pallavi raga is like the coda of European music and facilitates 
the return to the pallavi. At the end of the composition 
there is a string of full avarta or half-avarta svara passages 
‘in all the ragas, but in the inverse order (viloma krama). 
This coloured solfa passage sung at the end greatly heightens 
»the beauty of the composition. The viloma chitta svara 
“Serves to complete the cycle ina ragamalika. Longer raga- 
malikas are divided into sections, each section being an 

<dndependent part. 


The sahitya of ragamalika is usually of a devotional 
«character. The sahitya may also be ona love theme or ia 
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praise of a patron or relate to some aspect of the science of” 
music. The Murchhanakaraka mela ragamalika for example , 
is a lakshana prabandha and catalogues the scales derived® 
from each of the 72 melas by the process of modal shift of 
tonic. - 

Sequence of Ragas 


As for the order in which ragas should succeed one - 
another in a ragamalika, certain general principles are 
observed. There are cases whercin the composer is tied 
down to a partieular order, irrespective of aesthetic con-. 
siderations, as for instance when he chooses to compose a. 
Tagamalika embracing all the 72 melakarta ragas. Likewise 
in the Dinaragamalika varna and the Miurehhanagkaraka~ 
mela ragamalika, the order of ragas is implied in the 
Structure of the two compositions. But where the com- 
poser is free to choose his. own order, the following . 
considerations are kept in view. 

From the stand-point of bhava and rasa, there should. 
be a naturalness in the sequence of ragas. A feeliag of 
abruptness should not be experienced when the transition - 
from one raga to another takes place. It is with a view to- 
avoid this feeling of abruptness that a complementary svara 
passage in the pallavi raga called the makuta svara (is- 
composed for being sung at the end of each section). This - 
makuta svara is sometimes referred to as the Pallavi svara. 
Ragas which possess one or more common svaras and which . 
are able to rouse similar or related rasas (feelings) can. 
succeed one another in a fitting manner. Ragas which, from - 
an aesthetic point of view can succeed one another ina 
fagamalika are termed mitra ragas. 


Closely allied ragas like Darbar and Nayaki, Bhairav! ° 
and Manji, Ahiri & Vakulabharana, Sabana and Dvijavanti, . 
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*Kedaragaula and Narayanagaula, Bilahari and Desakshi. 
Varali and Vijayasri cannot come one after another in a 
‘Tagamalika. Any two contiguous ragas in a ragamalika 
should be melodically distinct and clear-cut from the 
aesthetic point of view. With a few exceptions, janya ragas 
belonging to the same mela will not occur in succession. 
Ragas of diametrically opposite rasas like Athana and 
Nadanamakriya wil! not occur as contiguous ragas. 


In ragamalikas without chitta svaras, the introduction of 
-the ragamudra in thé sahitya is obligatory as otherwise there 
will be no clue to the raga ofeach section. The melodic 
-entity is ensured thereby. Thus the ragamalika Amba ninnu 
nera nammiti is complete as far as it goes since the raga- 
mudra is incorporated in. each section. The daru in 
Arunachalakkavirayar’s Rama natakam, Enakkuniru padam 
-composed originally in .Saurashtra raga was recently 
metamorphosed into a ragamalika. It has neither the chitta 
‘svara nor the raga mudra--.:The»-charanas of that daru may 
-as well be rendered in another set of sagas and there will be 
thus be no end to this innovation. Jaya Jaya Gokulabala 
is also a daru changed into a ragamalika but the addition 
-of a chitta svara to each section ensures the melodic 
- structure of each khandika. 


In Ragamalikas which contain sahityas for their chitta 
svaras, the sahitya forthe makuta svara part is called the 
makuta schitya (wGt avras) Sub). This makuta sahitya 
in the pallavi raga serves as acommon conclusion for the 

ideas contnined in the charanas and naturally leads on to the 
sahitya of the pallavi. A typical example of a makuta 
-sahitya is seen in the ragamalika, Pannagadrisa :— 


srSndpdPmg|rSn Srgmp dn 
OT MTHAD osur_ea | par@rar8arGq yAiQsrQar If 
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The svaraksharas, both of the suddha and suchita types 
occurring herein may be noted. 

_ Four will be the minimum number of ragas fora raga- 
malika composition. The maximum number of ragas is 
sometimes defined by the theme chosen by the composer as 
for instance in the Pakshamalika, wherein the number of 
ragas is 15, and the Nakshatramalika, wherein the number 
of ragas is 27 and so on. 

In a Ragamalika, the pallavi and the last charana 
should be in auspicious ragas. The opening raga of a 
tagamalika should be a prasiddha (wellknown) raga. 
Ragas which can be sung at all times are generally preferred 
in a ragamalika unless the composer is obliged otherwise to 
choose a particular set of ragas. 

A person who wishes to.¢omrose a ragamalika may 
choose the ragas figuring {n any of the standard ragamalikas 
and adopt the same sequence of ragas. Bhupala raga, 
which is an appropriate raga. for,the last charana of a raga- 
malika composition, will not be good as an opening raga for 
this form. Sriraga can occur both as an opening raga and a 
concluding raga in ragamalika. 


' Ragamalikas are lovely and enjoyable concert pieces. 
Besides possessing a high entertainment value, this form 
possesses a lakshya value as well. The raga names figuring 
in them set at rest doubts regarding their correct etymology. 
For example, from the Chaturdasa Ragamalika of Muthu- 
swamy Dikshitar, we learn that Sama (sama gana vinutam) 
is the correct name of the raga and not Syama. The 
melodic individualities of some rare ragas like Pratapa 
chintamani are revealed to us through some ragamalikas. 

There are some ragamalikas which lack one or two of 
the essential characteristics relating to the lakshana of the 
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form. The raga mudra is absent insome and few do not 
possess chitta svaras. 


Ragamalikas like Nityakalyani and Pannagadrisa which. 


contain in them all the essential features of a ragamalika are 


called Purna lakshana ragamalikas. Those like Amba ninnu- ~ 


nera nammiti which do not possess chitta svaras and those 
like Pannagendra sayana which do not contain the raga 
mudra are called Apurna lakshana ragamalikas. 


(A few musicians in recent times have added chitta. 
Svatas to the 1agamalika, Amba ninnu nera nammiti, but 
the composer of the piece, Chinni Krishna dasa did not 
contemplate chitta svaras for this composition). 


MUDRAS 
The varieties of mudras present in a ragamalika are :— 
(1) Raga mudra Ex. ‘Nitya Kalyani. 
(2) Vaggeyvakkara mudra Ex. Pannagendra sayana. 


(3) Prabandha mudra i.e. the name by which the 
particular ragamalika is known. 


Ex. (a) Chaturdasa ragamalika in Sri Viswanathame 
(b) Pakshamalika in Sudati Mohananguni. 


(4) Raja mudra i.e. the name of the patron. 
Ex. Vaidyalinga bhupala in Sri Visvanatham. 


Raga mudra 











baa 


Rog ee eal, 


The raga mudias present in the sahityas of ragae 


malikas present an interesting study. There are instances 


wherein the raga names occur independently and in their 
matural form as Bhairavi in the 6th Khandika of Nitya — 
Kalyani. Insome cases the Taga name is heard when two 


x 
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words are sounded in ‘succession. Thus in the 7th section 
_of Pannagadrisa we come across A harinakshi and the raga 
mame Ahari is thusheard. Another instance is Arabis 
manam 9,¢+.99wrert and the name Arabhi is thus 
heard. Manasz veritarula wherein the raga name Saveri 
fis incidentally heard is also a good example. Rarely a 
synonymous name is introduced. Thus in the ragamilika 
Sanamtam of Svati Tirunal, instead of the raga name. 
Sudha tarangini, the name Kshira tarangini is introduced. 


Classification 


Ragamalikas may also be classified into :— 


(1) Wherein each section cr khandika is in one raga 
(Eka raga khandika) Ex. Nityakalyani ; 
(2) Wherein each séction or khandika is in two ragas 


(Dviraga khandika) Bx. the charanas of the ragaa 
malika, Amba ninunera nammiti ; 


(3) Wherein each section or khandika is im four ragas 
(Chaturragakhangika). x the charanas of the 
ragamalika, Arabimanam ; 


(4) Wherein the pallavi is sung at the end of each 
section. Ex. Pannagendra sayana. 


(5) Wherein each section is concluded by singing the 
opening bars of the self-same section. Ex. The 
72 Melaragamlika of Maha Vaidyanatha Iyer. 

(6) Wherein the ragamalika is divided into major 
sections and at the conclusion of each such 
section, the Pallavi is sung. Thus in the 
Chaturdasa ragamalika, after the first six ragas, 
there is a siring of viloma chitta svaras and at its 


S. 1I—13 
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conclusion the pallavi issung. Likewise at the 
end of the 14th and the last raga of the piece. 


(7) Those with viloma chitta svaras at the end. 
(Ex. Nityakalyani.) 


The Viloma chitta svara serves to complete the 
cycle in a Ragamalika. 


(8) Those with sahityas for the chitta svaras. Ex. 
Pannagadrisa. : 


Ganakrama 


The ganakrama of a ragamalika is the same as that of a 
‘kriti with a chitta svara. Thespallavi is sung followed by the 
anupallavi and the chitta svyara, or charana and the chitta 
svara if the composition has*not-got the anupallavi. At the 
conclusion of charana and the chitta svara, the pallavi is 
repeated. Where the chitta svara’ has a sghitya, as in the 
tagamalika Pannagadrisa, the sahitya part of the chitta svara 
is sung after the chitta svara and the pallavi have been sung, 
and concluded by singing the pallavi once again. In raga- 
malikas, wherein the sections are prefaced with solfa passages 
“dn the respective ragas, the solfa passage is first sung and 
then the sahitya of the charana is sung. The 72 Melaraga- 
amalika of Maba Vaidyanatha Ayyar is a good exemple. In 
this ragamalika, it will also be noticed that each section is 
concluded, by singing the opening bars of the self-same 
section. 


Some of the Prasiddha (well-known) ragamalikas are :— 


(1) Nitya kalyani Ragamalika, a typical composition 
in 8 ragas by Sitaramayya. 
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(2) Sanamtam, a ragamalika in the 4 ragas : Kamala: 
manohari, Hamsadhvani, Revagupti and Sudha 
tarangini, by Svati tirunal. 


(3) Pannagendra sayana, a beautiful ragamalika in 


8ragas by H. H. Swati Tirunal Maharaja of 
Travancore. 


(4) Pannagadrisa 


The Ragamalika Pannagadrisa contains a beautiful 
salternative sahityain Telugu for the dhatu of Pannagendra 
‘sayana of Svati Tirunal. In addition, there is sahitya herein 
for the chitta syara parts as well. This Telugu sahitya is 
studded with sparkling gems of rhetorical beauties and 
-svaraksharas. 


The research value of this sahitya lies in the fact that the 
“gagas of the 7th and 8th sections are found to be Ahiri and 
Bibas. Bibas of Hindusthani music is the same as Bhupala 
(with the antara gandhara of Karnatic music and it was 
perhaps Swati Tirunal’s intention that the raga of this last 
‘section should be deemed Bibas. At present, the 7th section 
dis sung in Nadanamakriya but the progression of the chitta 
svara however is not in accord with the svarupa of this raga. 
When rendered in Ahiri, the chittasvara is found to be 
surprisingly true tothe raga. But for this Telugu sghitya, 
we would perhaps have not known that Svati Tirunal coms 
posed this khandika in Ahiri raga. Subsequent enquiries 
.and investigations in Trivandrum and a perusal of some 
manuscripts have confirmed the conclusion that the raga of 
the 7th section is Ahiri. 


(5) Chaturdasa ragamalika in 14 ragas by Muthu- 
_swamy Dikshitar. 
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In this ragamalika, the viloma krama chitta svara has 
also a sahitya. 


(6) Simhasanastite a ragamalika in the 4 ragas 


(7) 


Saurashtra, Vasanta, Suratij and Madhyamavati 
and in Rupaka tala by Muthuswamy Dikshitar. 
The ragas figuring in this composition are all 
mangala ragas i.e. ragas in which mangalams 
have been composed. 


Apurupa raga Chatushthaya Rogamalika (Siva 
Bhupate—Desadi tala) in 4 ragas, and Nava 
ratna Ragamalika (Karuninchumu Lokadhara 
Adi tala) in 9 ragas ; both by Manambuchavadi 
Venkatasubbayyar. 


The ragas figuring in the Chatushthaya ragamalika are: 
Pratapa chintamani, Abbogi, Vijayasri and Parnachandrika; 
and in the Navaratna ‘ragamalika: Nata, Todi, Bhairavi, 
Kambhoji Kalyani, Athana, Madbyamavati, Nayak! and 
Surati. In these two ragamalikas, each section is an inde. 
pendent unit by itself and is concluded by sinzing the opening 
bars of the self-same section. When a section is over, the 
next section is commenced without reverting to the pallavi- 


(8) Amba ninnu nera nammiti, a ragamalika in 9 


tagas. There are no chitta svarasin this raga 
malika and the two halves of each of the 4 
charanas are set in two different ragas. This 
composition is by Chinnikrishna Dasa and not 
by Syama Sastri. The chitta swaras now sung 
in this ragamalika are recent additions. 


(9) Arabhimanam in Tamil, in 16 ragas by 


Tarangam padi Panchanadayyar. 





Reg be, OT EI Le Ee Pee ae Pe Me ee UT Mate PM eee Ce AM Roe 
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(10) The Paksha malika Sudati Sri Mohananguni in 15 
ragas. This ragamalika contains the Prabandha 
mudra, a viloma krama chitta svara and @ 
svara and a sahitya for it. 


(11) The 72 Mela Ragamalika by Maha Vaidyanatha 
Ayyar. 

The pallavi of the Ragamalika is in Sriraga and is 
followed by an appropriate chitta svara and a passage of 
solkattu. The charanas are in the 72 mela ragas. 

(12) The 72 Raganga Rggamalika by Subbarama 
Dikshitar and Krishna Kavi. 

(13) Manasaveritarula a ragamalika in 48 ragas by 
Ramaswami Dikshitar: 

(14) Navaratna Ragamalika (Garavamu ganna) in 
9 ragas by Subbarama Dikshitar. 

(15) Sriramana padma nayana Hari, a ragamalika 
in 16 ragas by Tiruvottiyur Tyagayyar. 

(16) Dasavatara ragamalika: Kamalajasya—Adi tala 
by H. H. Svati Tirunal. 


(17) The Nakshatra ragamalika in 27 ragas. 
(18) The Murchchanakaraka mela ragamalika. 


Note.—The Sata raga ratna malika of Tyagaraja isa 
garland of 100 kirtanas in different ragas and in a monu- 
mental composition. 


In addition to the above composers, Parameswara 
Bhagavatar and C. S. Krishnaswami Ayyar (Sri Gana lola 
an 9 ragas—Rupaka tala) also have composed ragamalikas. 
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Ragamalika daru isadatu wherein the pallavi, anus 


pallavi and the charanas are set in different ragas. A fine es 
example of this type is the piece: Jaya Jaya Gokula bala 


wherein we come across the ragas: Bhairavi, Athana, 








< 
» 
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Kambhoji. Kalyani and Surati. Narayana Tirtha, the author 


of the daru composed the piece only in Kuranji raga; 


it was later converted into a ragamalika by Tiruvottiyur 


a 


Tyagayyar. 


The Tamil song, Enakkun irupadam ninaikka varam ; 


arulvai. figuring in the prologue to Arunachalakkavira- 
yar’s Rama natakam is another example of a song which, 
originally set by the composer in Saurashtra raga—Triputa 
tala, has been recast into a ragamalika in recent times. 
In this changed version, the-pallavi is set in Kalyani and 
the other sections in 4n_appropriate | rakti ragas. There are no 
chitta svaras. 


The ragamalika kirtana of-Sarangapani, Kanna talli 


karuninchi brovumika in Adi tala, consists of a pallavi, 
anupallavi and three charanas. Each charana consists of ° 
four padas one each pada is in a separate raga, the raga 
mame being incorporated in the sahitya of each pada. 





This composition stands as a unique example of a raga= 


malika kirtana, wherein the dhatu and matu are by the 
same composer. 


music, 


Tala malika 


Rag sagar in the name for ragamalika in Hindustani — 





Talamalika is a composition wherein the different 


sections are in different talas, but the entire piece itself is in 
one and the same raga. As in ragamalikas, in talamalikas 
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also, there should be a naturalness in the sequence of the 
talas. The sahityas of talamalikas should contain the tala. 
mudra, i.e., the name of the tala. Whereas in ragamalikas. 
the tala is constant and the raga change, in talamalikas the 
raga is constant and the talas change. 


We come across talamalikas in the sphere of mano- 
Gharma sangila as well. Herein the musician selects @ 
pallavi and renders it in different talas, compressing or 
expanding the original musical theme according to the 
magnitude of the new tala. It is only certain classes of 
pallavis that are eminently suited for this purpose. Tiru- 
vottiyur Tyagayyar used to delight his audiences by his. 
talamalika renderings of paliavis. 


Pancha taleswaram is\ a talatalika in five sections each. 
section being set in one of the five margi talas. 


Pancha taleswaram is ‘a\so''a’title associated with Vina. 
Nilakanta Sasiri. 


When this Vidwan developed kalpana svaras for a 
Pallavi in sama eduppu, he had before him 5 disciples. 
reckoning 5 different talas; and his calculations were so. 
accurate that at the conclusion of each round of extempore. 
passages of svaras, the disciples were found to conclude on 
a whole number of avartas, enabling the Pallavi to be taken 
correctly. 


Talarnavam was a talamalika and its sections, udgraha,. 
dhruva and abhoga were in different talas. The sahitya was. 
either of prose or poetry. This is an obsolete form. 


The makuza svara or the makuta svara sahitya has @ 
legitimate p'ace in Ragamalikas. Is it of a constant length 
and is sung at the end of each khandika before the Pallavi. 


) 
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But that anga has no place in a talamalika since the sections 
in this form are of varying length. 


Ragatalamalika 


Ragatalamalika is a ragamalika and a talamalika rolled 
into one. Each section is not only in a different raga and 
tala but the raga mudra and tala mudra are present in the 
sahitya of each section. It is a very difficult type of 
composition and only composers of extraordinary skill and 
creative ability can attempt this type. In South Indian 
music, we have a grand example of this type in the monu- 
mental Ragatalamalika of Ramaswamy Dikshitar in 
108 ragas and talas, beginning with the words :—Natakadi 


vidyala. 


Srivilasa, Sriranga prabandham and Umiatilaka pra- 
bandham are varieties of ragatalamalikas. 


Ragamalikas and Ragatalamalikas are the longest type 
of compositions in Indian music. 


Pada 


Padas (4% 1%) are scholarly compositions. The 
erm Padawas originally used to signify a devotional song- 
It is in this sense, that we talk of the Kannada padas of 
Purandara Dasa (aTax Tats ) and the Tamil padams of 
Muttu Tandavar. In the musical parlance of the modern 
period, the term is restricted to the type of composition 
which belongs to the sphere of dance music and which 
treats of the various aspects of nayaka-nayaki relationships. 
Although strictly a dance form, yet the pada is sung in 
concerts of art music, on account of its musical excellence. 
A padam ideally rendered will impress one as a stately and 
dignified alapana in slow tempo. A pada may be described 
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‘as a musical monologue. To understand a pada aright and 
‘to enter truly into its spirit, one should have some know- 
ledge of the nayaka-nayaki (lover and the beloved) 
‘lakshanas, relationships and their psychology. 


One of the outstanding features of Indian culture is 
‘tthe development of the idea of Sringara to a degree of 
perfection. This accounts for the profusion of songs on 
‘the theme of love. In fact there are as many songs on 
-Sringara as on bhakti (devotion). These two themes 
provided a fund of material for the Indian composers to 
draw their inspiration from. The characteristics of the 
various types of nayakas and nayakis are described in 
minute detail in the standard works on the subject like the 
Sringara rasa manjari of Bhanudatta. There arefnames given 
to the different types of n@yakas and nayakis.JBefore singing 
:a pada, one should visualise before his mind, the situation 
‘in which the pada is sung, by whom it is sung and to whom 
dt is addressed. | Thereare padas sung by the nayaka 
nayaki and sakhi. Kshetrajna, the greatest composer of 
padas, has composed padas for almost all the possible 
situations conceived of in the sringara sastra. 


The implied bhavas underlying padas are made explicit 
‘through appropriate abhinayas in dance concerts. For 
-example, if there ts a sentence like afafs afe weat ar 
in Telugu, the meaning of which will be ‘“* Who is there 
equal to my Lord?’’ the implied and suggestive ideas to 
which abhinayas will be performed will be:— 


(a) Who is equal to my lord in wisdom and learning ? 


(5) ce Ss generosity and bounty ? 
(c) a6 me personality and beauty ? 
{d) res Re valour ? etc. 
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Whereas the kirtana seeks to.reach god through praise - 
the pada seeks to attain the same goal through love. The 
madhura bhava (sweet) method of approach to god is one of 
the primordial concepts of the Hindu mind. The union of 
the individual soul with the universal soul, the poeticconcep- 
tion of love, the ideal of spiritualized love, the sufferings of 
love, the expectation of happiness or the failure to realise 
the goal are some of the themes found in the padas. The 
bhava of the dhatu and the bhava of the sahitya balance each. 
other and contribute to the unity of the composition. The 
sahityas of some padas contain far-fetched ideas, Most of 
the padas treat of gaurava sringara (dignified love.) 


The doctrine, that the worship of Gad, in the nayaka’ 
nayaki bhava is one of the sreshtamargas (dignified methods) _ 
found great support duriag’the"medieval period and the. 
earlier part of the post-medieval) psriod. Padas were com- 
posed in profusion mostly, during.these periods. 


All padas of a dignified nature are on the theme of £ 
Madhura bhakti. They admit of a dual meaning : the ont- . 
ward sringara meaning and the inner philosophical meaning: 
(bahir sringara and antar bhakti). The characters: nayaka, 
nayoki and sakhi stand respectively as the equivalents of the 
Lord (Paramatma), the Devotee (Jivatma) and the Guru who- 

















leads the devotee on to the path of mukti (liberation) by his 


Sage counsel. There are hymns by Manickavachagar and 
Andal on the theme of madhura bhakti. 


The Gita Govinda of Jayadeva which is the earliest 


work of acknowledged merit in this direction, served asa. 


beacon-light to maay composers of padas. There is a tradi- 
tion that Jayadeva re-iacatnated himself as Narayana Tirtha. 
and stili later as Ksheirajaa, to write on the same themes 
but in different forms. 
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The feelings and experiences of a devotee in quest of 
God and the feelings and experiences of a woman, yearning. 
for the nayaka of her choice are corresponding ones and 


these are immortalised in the padas. The language of the- 
padas though simple, is pregnant with meaning. 


Whereas the Telugu padakaras chose Krishna as their~ 
hero, the Tamil padakaras chose Subrahmanya iastead. 


Some padas are of a purely erotic nature. These 
pachchi sringara padas willnot admit of a philosophical” 
meaning by any stretch of imagination. There are also the 
satirical padas and humorous padas. 


The padas of Parimalaranga contain rhetorical beauties. 
like yamakam, (Saranga nayanaro). The humorous padas 
of Sarangapani contain many popular sayings. He has 
written many padas on othér=themes as well. His I simala: 
harinakshi = Aas Zfratft (Kalyaoi-Adi) contains the 
mames of some ragass’The*pada Avaluganti matala 
arataiite Hee (Saveri-Triputa) contains the names of 
herbs. Padgatinestamy qefareaa contains the names of 
trees. Kagapadati raniya eqatfe cela (Pantuvarali-Adi)- 
contains the names of places. Varakanya tilaka AQ 
Haan (Gaulipantu = Jhampa) contains the names 


of medicines. Kankanamu gattinadu weorq afgacs 
(Gaulipantu - Adi) contains the names of jewels. 


The pada has the sections :—pallavi, anupallavi and 
eharana. There may be three or more charanas. There- 
are no sangatis and no terse sancharas. Sangatis if found, 
are only later introductions, The music is slow and dignified 
and flows ina natural manner. (The tempo of a few padas. 
in Tamil is in madhyamakala). Its diction is simple. The- 
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“Piece is replete with raga bhava and a sustained balance is 
Maintained between the words and the music throughout. 
‘Vhe charanas have the same music. Colloquial words figure 
cin the sahitya. The signature of the composer may occur 
dn the pallavi, anupallavi or the last charana. Musical and 
‘literary beauties like svarakshara and antya prasa are found 
‘in some padas (Ex. Etuvantivade in Nilambari raga). 


In many padas it will be found that the music of the 
-anupallavi repeats itself in the second half or the last quarter 
-of the charana, according as the charana is twice the length, 
or four times the length of the anupallavi. Dari jachu 
<hunnadi in Sankarabharana and Aligite bhagyamaye in 
Huseni stand respectively as examples of these two types. 
4n a few padas, the music of -the-first half of the charana is 
‘found to be the same as that of the pallavi. Emata ladina 
din Yadakulakambhoji raga may be cited as an example. 


Occasionally, we comé across padas in praise of patrons 
(ai cir ar deer), 


Thus from the point of view of the musical structure, 
Jpadas may be classified into :— 

1. Where the music of the charana happens to be the 
sum of the music of the pallavi and anupallavi. 
(Ex. Emaia Iadina). 
2. Where the music of the anupallavi alone is 
repeated in the charana. (Ex. Aligite). : 
3. Where the music of all the three angas is different. 

(Ex. Telisenura in Saveri raga). 
; The sringzra kirtan1s of Annamacharya of Tirupatl ’ 
(1424-1503) happen to the earliest canaeiee 4 of padas in 
‘Telugu. 
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___As for the ganakrama of a pada, it is the same as that” 
of a kittana with the divisions, pallavi, anupallavi and’ 
charana, But in the case of padas like Yalane vanipa‘™ 
(Kambhoji) end Ayyayyo vegatayene (Nadapamakriya) it is 
usual to begin with the anupallavi. The anupallavi- 
follcwed by the pallavi gives a *completed idea and this is a- 
fositive advantage from the Jistener’s point of view. In- 
addition, the music of the anupallavi is relatively brighter, 

inasmuch as its dbatu embraces the notes of the upper 
tetrachord and a few notes of the higher octave. This in 

part serves to relieve the monotony of the slow-time music- 
characteristic of the pada. 


Svarastlana pada is a composition wherein at the- 
commencement of each avarta, the svarakshara beauty is. 
met with. Sarangarani’s wellknown composition in Kalyaal 
raga, Aditala, beginning with the words, Dani prayamu~ 
padarendlu is an example. 


Samudaya (group) padas. Just like group kritis, there 
are the group padas. The classic instance is the Vijaya~ 
Raghava Pancharatna, a set of 5 padas composed by- 
Kshetrajna in honour of Vijaya Raghava Naick of Tanjore a: 
great patron of music in those days. 


Feelings portrayed in Padas 


Amongst concert forms; padas occupy a unique place. 
both on accoust of their musical content and sahitya 
content ; whereas in kritis, the weight is more on the musical 
content, in sacred songs, the weight is more on sahitya. In 
the padas, a balanced weightage is accorded to both the 
dbatu (music) and matu (sahitya). 





* This procedure is sometimes adoptad even while singing kritis 
like Mari adagadura(Sankarabharana) and Ela ni daya radu Athana)> 
and for the same reason, 
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In art musical forms and manodharma sangita generally 
-speaking, one experiences what may be styled as gana rasa 
“or sangitananda, i.e., pure aesthetic joy unconnected with 
sany of the navarasa. But applied musical forms, some 
-specified rasa is experienced. The elastic nature of the 
‘musical form pada affords a fertile field for the composer 
“to depict the various rasas in all their delicate hues and 
shades. 


There are ragas with single rasas and ragas which can 
portray more than one rasa. The ideas contained in the 
~gahityas of applied musical forms suggest a particular rasa. 
‘In the pada composition, we have the combined stream of 
‘the dhatu and the matu fertilising each other and producing 
a specific rasa. “ Raga and Rasa” like ‘‘ Chords and their 
‘Effects”’ is a fascinating subjectand is of interest from the 

point of view of psychology as well. A raga with more 
than one jiva svara can portray plural rasas. The tempo or 
-speed of a musical composition has much to do in contri- 
buting to its rasa. For Rasanubhava, the audience must 
also be a bit cultured. The pada sung atthe end of a 
“concert and the Abhinaya performed for a pada in the latter 
part of a dance programme have their full effect upon an 
audience because these items are rendered after the audience 
has been treated to good music. With the saturation point 
“having been reached, the rasas of the padas are experienced 
“4n full by the audience, 


Sringara rasa is in a sense an epitome of all the rasas. — d 


It is known as Rasa raja. Sringara has been the 
“favourite theme of composers since all rasas come within 
4ts fold. The Nayaka performing a heroic act can result 
‘fn Vira rasa, The separation of the Nayaka can result in 
‘Karuna rasa, The Nayaka failing to turn up at the 
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promised hour, may provoke Raudra rasa in the Nayaki. 
The continued unmindfulness of the Nayaka may provoke 
in the Nayaki, the feeling of disgust. The occurrence of an 
unforeseen pleasant event may kindle Adbhuta rasa in the 
Nayaka or Nayaki. 


In the padas, moods like anger expectancy, jealousy, 
aggressiveness and self-abrasion get pictured in a powerful 
manner. For compositions to dedicta rasa the following 
conditions must be satisfied :— 


(1) They should be in well-known Rakti ragas. 
(2) Their music should fiow in a natural manner. 


(3) The sahitya should not be too short. 
(4) They should be in common talas. 


(5) Excessive gamakas..and vichitra kalpanas and 
other features of an intellectual character should 
not find a place. 


(6) Technical and literary beauties should be confined 
to a minimum. 


Sringara depicted in the padas is of the divine type or 
of the mundane type. The padas on the theme of impliedly 
divine love are few in number. The characters Nayika, 
Nayaka and Sakhi stand respectively for the Jivatma, 
Paramatma and the Gnana Guru who leads the devotee on 
to the path of Mokti or liberation. The Jiva Brahma Aikya, 
Vedanta Rahasya is the theme depicted in such padas. 
Madhura Bhakti has appealed to many a great composer. 


As mentioned on Page 202 all dignified padas admit of 
a dual meaning. The superficial meaning of a pada like 
Emataladina (Yadukulakambhoji Raga, Triputa Tala) will be 
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*¢ In all her utterances she always talks of you-She stands om 
the threshold of her house and eagerly looks for you. She 
is casting her anxious looks on that side and this side of the 
road to see from which direction you will come and grace 
her.’’ In this sahitya, the divine meaning is ‘‘the devotee 
is talking only of you. He or she is standing near the 
threshold of the house and looks eagerly for your arrival.’” 
This padam is sung by Sakhi addressing the Nayaki. 


Mundane love might be the dignified (Gaurava) type or 
of the voluptuous type. There are padas depicting both 
these. The delicate and subtle love experience in the lives 
of cultured human beings are portrayed in an amaziag 
degree of detail in ancient works. It is thrillingto read in 
this connection the contents. of. Sringara rasa manjarl of 
Bhanudatta, the Gita Govinda of Jayadeva and the padas of 
Kshetrajna. 


Sringara may be -of.the-Sambhoga type caused by 
union or of the Vipralambha type caused by separation. 
When the Nayika and Nayaka are embracing each other im 
ecstasy feelings like joy, pride and conceit are experienced. 
There are Pachchi sringara padas treating of base love and 
commercialised love. From their very nature these are 
Getestable to read and sing. One really wonders why some 
responsible composers should have descended to such a low 
level and prostituted their gifts in composing such composi- 
gions. As an example may be mentioned the tamil pada 
Kaiyil panam illamal. ef 


The feeling of Soundarya garvita is depicted in some 
padas. The Nayika is here excessively alive to her beauty 
and graceful charm. When the person whom she loves goes 
after some one else, she becomes highly jealous and. taunts 
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him by saying ‘‘Is she more beautifal than I?” (Ex. 
Enakkagilum aval ati sundaramagairukkiralo? Begada 
Raga, Rupaka tala). 


Feelings of anger and frustration are portrayed in the 
pada, Kasiki poyyene in Mukhari raga, Triputa tala. The 
Nayika accuses the other Nayika of compelling their Nayaka 
to go to Benares in disgust. 


Jealousy and Sarcasm are depicted in the pada 
Telisenura in Saveri raga, Rupaka tala. The Nayika catches 
the unfaithful Nayaka red-handed and taunts him face to 
face thus: 


I know all your guiles and tricks. 


You are all cheerfal-in-her company but you are 
always angry here. 


You speak nice-sounding words there but have only 
insolent words to utter here. 


You are eloquent in her company, but you are 
always mum here. : 


Your faith is all there and your dissembling is all 
here. 


Your love acts are all there, but your excuses are all 
here. 


In the pada, Indendu vachchitivira (Surati raga, Chapu 
tala) the Nayaki sarcastically ridicules the Nayaka fur having 
blundered into her house by some mistake whereas he 
should have gone to the house of the Lady whom he loves. 
In the pada Siva diksha paru there is a satire coupled with 
hasya. ; 

S. 11I—14 
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The pada Vadaraka pove treats of viraha vipralambha 
sringara. Karuna rasa is patently seen here. The Nayaki 
in cold consolation tells the Sakhi in powerful language to 
go to the Nayaka who has become unfaithful and for whom 
she once had great love and regard. ‘‘Tell him not to come 
here any more, etc.”? She recalls the pleasant moments that 
she spent in his company and now reconciles herself to her 
sad lot. 


In the pada, Manchi dinamunede, Anandabhairavi raga- 
Triputa tala viyoga vipralambha sringara in depicted The 
duti tells the nayaki that her lover has promised to come. 
In expectant joy she replies, ‘° Tell him that] am prepared 
to receive him with all my best heart.”? The implied bhavas 
in this statement are that shehas “dressed herself up in a 
manner pleasing to him, that she has prepared dishes of 
which he is fond of, etc. 


In the pada, Mundati valenapai (Bhairavi raga-Triputa 
tala) Ayoga vipralambha sringarais depicted. A tinge of 
Raudra rasa is also portrayed here. 


In the pada, Aligite bhagyamaye the feeling of bibhatsa 
is portrayed. The nayika is disgusted with the behaviour of 
the nayaka and at the same time is alive to her state of utter 
helplessness. 


In the pada, Dari jachuchunnadi (Sankarabharana raga. 
Triputa tala) sampanna sambhoga sringara is depicted. 
Herein the sakhi describes in picturesque language how her 
mistress is awaiting the arrival of the Nayaka. 


In the pada, Evvade in Sankarabharana raga - Tri- 
puta tala, sambhoga sringara rasa is depicted. 
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In the pada ‘‘ Payyeda paijeri”? (Nadanamakrlya- 
Trtputa tala) disappointment and frustration are depicted 
powerfully. It is inauspicious for married girls to learn 
this pada and perform abhinaya for it. 


There are many padas in Telugu for which parallel, 
padas exist in Tamil treating of the same ideas. 


Arivenayya (Athana raga) in Tamil and Telisenura 
4Saveri) in Telugu treat of parallel themes. Likewise are 
the padas Kanavan vandazhaikkiran in Tamil and Mogus 
dochchi pilachedu in Telugu. Both are in Sahana raga. 


Kshetrayya 


Kshetrayya, the greatest composer of Telugu padas has 
a unique place amongst the musical luminaries of India. He 
is the father of the musical-form, Padam. His padas are 
brimful of raga bhava and rasa bhava. They are saturated 
with feeling. They have been the admiration of illustrious 
composers like Tyagaraja, Syama Sastri and others. Musis 
cians as well as scholars derive a perennial delight by singing 
and listening to his padas. The fact that Kshetrayya’s, 
padas figure in the programmes of both music concerts and 
dance concerts is proof of the sterling worth of their sangita 
‘and sghitya. 


Many composers have composed on the alluring theme 
of Nayaka-nayaki bhava, But Kshetrayya has a special 
place amongst all of them. He is the most prolific composer 
on this theme. His sahityas are highly suggestive. They 
are in the kaisiki riti and abound in poetic thoughts. There 
ds a pada of his, for every conceivable situation in life. 

Kshetrayya is an adept in the art of wielding words 
and musical phrases. The combined vehicle of words and 
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music became a powerful weapon in his hands for the 
portrayal of the various, rasas including delicate shades of 
thoes rasas. His compositions when properly rendered have 
@ telling effect. Even trifling situations are portrayed by him 
in glorious colours. He was a master of the emotional 
contents of ragas. This is revealed in his careful choice of 
ragas to depict the various degrees of a particular feeling. 
Even inthe case of a feeling like soka or grief, there are 
degrees of soka like superficial grief, bearable grief, unbear- 
able grief, very deep grief and heartrending grief jand we see 
Kshetrayya using ragas like Mukhari, Ghanta, Nadanama- 
kriya, Punnagavarali and Ahiri for the purpose. In the padas 
wherein the nayaki ventilates her feeling of disgust at the 
continued absence of the nayaka, and in padas depicting 
jealousy, helplessness and foiled-expectations, we find how 
the tunes clothing them offer a powerful commentary on the 
situations. Padas treating of situations like :— 


(1) the distressed nayaki. giving vent to her feelings 
to the sakhi, 

(2) the disappointed nayaki talking in a tauntiag 
language at the unfaithfulness of the nayaka, 

(3) the heart-stricken nayaki deriving consolation by 


recalling past memories of her association with 


the nayaka and 


(4) the joyous nayaki meeting the nayaka after his 


long absence, 


offer valuable lakshyas for the study of the subject of raga 
and emotion. Kshetrayya’s padas may be described as 
strongly painted musical pictures. The delicate contour of 
their lines, the vivid touches and their striking finish havea 
captivating effect upon us. While listening to a pada of 
Kshetrayya, we feel as if the nayaki, nayaka or sakhi singing. 


SORT sepa hre fates va 1 cP ear C ey epee Lin oe Sak) % 
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the pada, stands before us in the exact psychological state 
of mind visualised by Kshetrayya. 


Kshetrayya has used only rakti ragas in his composi+ 
tions and rightly so. His aim was not simply to create gana 
rasa. The manner in which he has handled ragas of single 
rasas like Punnagavarali and ragas of multiple rasas like 
Kambhoji deserves careful study. The bulk of his padas are 
in triputa tala and itis wellknown that this 3+4 time- 
measure is the most appropriate for dance. The slow tempo 
of his compositions enables the singer to give embellished 
renderings and fascinating corner touches. This tempo 
again enables the dancer to depict the patent and latent 
bhavas in the sahityas with ease, freedom and accuracy. 


The names of some of the prominent composers of 
padas, their signatures and! the languages in which they have 
composed are given in the following Table :— 





Table XXII 
Composer’s Name ’ Signature Language 
Kshetrayya ...| Muvvagopala__...|_ Telugu 
Sarangapani ...| Venugopala --| Telugu 
Movvalur ae 2 
Sabhapati Ayyar } Rajagopala ..| Telugu 
Ghanam Sinayya__...| Mannaruranga ...| Telugu 
Subbaramayyar of } 
Vaithiswarankovil Subbaramaa esa | Tamil 
Gh Muthukkumaraory | 
Ke rishn the equivaleat,} | Tamil 
cee pet? pee |  Velava, etc. | 
Kavikuajara ..-| Tamil 





Kavi Kunjara Bharati 
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Other prominent composers of Telugu padas are:— 
Sbgbji Maharajah of Tanjore, Karvetnagar Govindasa- 
mayya, Pedda Dasari, Parimalaranga, Kastiriranga, Yuva- 
tanga, Merattur Venkatarama Sastri, Sobhanagiri Varu, 
Ghatapalli Varu, Bollapuramu Vara, Jatapalli Varu, 
Inukonda Varu, Sivaramapuramu Varu, Venangi Varu, 
Mallikarjunudu, Virabhadrayya and Kavi Matrubhitayya. 


Mambazha Kavirayar has composed beautiful padas. 
in Tamil. 


Javali 


Contrasted with the padas, which are songs of divine 
love or earnest and respectableove, are the javalis, which 
are songs treating of light love. They are songs of an erotic. 
mature. They are mundane and sensuous in concept and 
“Spirit. The bright, attractive and catchy music in which 
they are clothed is mainly responsible for their popularity. 
The music is generally in madhyamakala. Javalis are in 
common ragas and talas. Some of them are in attractive 
desya ragas like Pharaz. Janjhiti, Kafi, Behag and Hamir- 
kalyani. There are javalis sung by the nayaka, and nayaki 
and the sakhi. The nayika-nayaka, conventions bereft of 
their dignity to some extent, are seen inthis form. The 
language is usually collequial and sometimes obscene. 

‘Compared to the pada, the characters figuring in a javali are 
of a lower status. 


Javalis are pieces belonging to the sphere of light 
classical music. They are rendered during the post-Pallavi 
Part of a concert programme. They are also used in dance 
concerts. The catchy and lilting nature of the tunes of 
_Javalis appeal to the initiated as well as the uninitiated. 
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Javalis are usually set in Adi, Rupaka and @hapu talas. 
The Javali Nimatalemayanura (Purvakalyani raga) is set 
in the viloma chapu tala (4+3 rhythm) and this is a rare 
example. 

The javali had its birth in the nineteenth century. The 
word javali can be traced to the Kannada word javadi, 
which means a kind of lewd poetry. The fluency of musical 
flow is a characteristic feature of javalis. These love lyrics. 
are clothed in a lighter and popular type of classical music. 
The deep and: penetrating character of the bhavas and dhatus,. 
so characteristic of the pada, is absent in this form. Some 
javalis have sangatis. A few musicians occasionally sing 
kalpana svaras for this amorous form. There are javalis in 
Telugu and Kannada. This form corresponds to the ghazal 
of Hindusthani music. 


Whereas the padanayaka-is a dignified character, no 
such convention is attached to the nayaka in javalis. The 
theme of nayaki pining for: the lover of her choice is there 
but both are human characters and are actuated by human 
desires and motives. The sahityas of javalis do not admit 
of the dual interpretation: agapporul (9 s4)Qua Ger) inner 
meaning and purapporul (ymuQuag@er) outward or 
apparent meaning so characteristic of the padas and wherein 
human nayakis and divine or dignified nayakas figure. 
Unfaithful nayakas are commonly seen in javalis. 

There are javalis in slow tempo like Sakhi prana in 
Janjhtti raga and javalis in quick tempo like Vaddani ne in 
Hindusthan Kapi raga. Javalis iike Paripovalera (Bilahari 
raga—Ripaka tala) of Pattabhiramayya contain rhetorical 
beauties. 

To lend attraction to the tune, sometimes liberties are 
taken with the grammar of the raga. Phrases suggestive of 
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other ragas and phrases foreign to the raga are introduced. 
This license is allowed only in javalis. Emandu ne Muddu 
Balamani in Mukhari raga and Apadurukulonaitine in 
Khamas raga are examples. In the former, a phrase sugges- 
tive of Hindusthani Kafi occurs in the charana. In the latter, 
the opening phrases of the charana are suggestive of Hindus- 
thani Behag. 


Chitta svaras are out of place in javalis although 
Ramnad Srinivasa Ayyangar has introduced a chitta svara 
to his javali, Vega nivu vani rammanave in Surati raga. 


Sivaramayya of Karur has composed a javali introduc: 
ing sentences and phrases in English amidst Telugu words, 
and without offending the rules“ of prosody. This sounds 
like a novel manipravalam. , The following relevant portions 
of the composition will bear-this out :— 


Kharaharapriya raga — Adi tala 
Pallavi 
Oh my lovely COT DOS Wyo n 


Anupallavi 
Nara cos . TIO Nvy u 


Charanas 
1. S*Kd0DaY Tom YSN 
BSOSTOON, SHAS Sr n 
2. seoSod step, ts it fit to take? 
Sit a while here — let me convince you || 
3. AX585% don’t be angry 
aSosnd BSxwo arth u 
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The javali has the sections: pallavi, anupallavi and 
-eharana. There may be one or more charanas. Some 
javalis do nut have an anupallavi. (Ex. Adi nipai 
emarulukonnadi—Yamuna kalyani raga.) The charanas 
have the same *dhatu. In a few javalis, the music of the 
charanas is found to be the same as that of the anupallavi 
(Ex. Innalla vale gade-Pharaz raga). Where the length of 
the charana happens to be twice that of the anupallavi, the 
music of the latter part of the charana will be found to be 
the same as that of anupallavi. (Ex. Vaddani ne in Hindus 
thani Kapi raga). 

The ganakrama of this form is the same as that ofa 
*Song with the sections : pallavi, anupallavi and charana. 

(1) Dharmapuri Subbarayar (mudra: Dharmapuri), 

(2) Pattabhiramayya (mudra:—Talavanesa), (3) Svati 
Tirunal Maharajah (mudra:\Padmanabha), (4) Chand- 
-rasekhara Sastri of Bangalore’ (mudra: Balachandra), (5) 
‘Bellary Raja Rao (mudra:.-Tirupatisa), (6) Patnam 
Subrahmanya Iyer, (mudra: Venkatesa), (7) Sivaramayya 
(mudra: Sivarama), (8) Vidyala Narayanaswami (mudra: 
Tirupatipura), (9) Ramnad Srinivasa Iyengar (mudra: 
Srinivasa) and (10) Venkatagiriyappa of Hyderabad are the 
prominent composers of javalis. 


Daru 


Daru (58) is one of the types of compositions belongs 
ing to the sphere of applied music. It figures in operas and 
-dance dramas. It isastorysong. It may be ona love 
theme or on a historical or puranic theme ; it may also be in 
praise of a patron. The music is ordinarily in madhyama- 
‘kala. There is a profusion of words in the sahitya. Aruna- 
-chala Kavirayar’s darus figuring in the Rama Natakam are 
-a class by themselves. Most of the darus herein contain a 
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Tamil proverb. Annaswami Sastri’s Kaminchi yunnadira: 
“S00 dosySor’” (Kedara gaula raga - Ropaka tala) in 
praise of his patron, the Zamindar of Udaiyarpalaiyam is a_ 
wellknown daru. 


The word daru canbe traced to the ancient form 
dhruva. The pravesika daru orthe Patra pravesa daru is- 
the entrance song in dance dramas and it is a beautiful’ 
composition. Varnana daru is a descriptive song. Samvada- 
daru is a musical dialogue. Uttara-pratyuttara daru is also 
a dialogue wherein statements and counter-statements are 
made. ‘Kolatta daru is usedin stick play. Konangi daru: 
is the song associated with the Divine clown —— Dasari. © 
Svagata daru is a musical sdldSqny. 


Whereas kirtanas are.songs.in praise of God, darus are- 
songs narrating a part of a story or an episode. 


The darus have the sections: pallavi, anupallavi and> 
charana. Some of them are in couplets or quatrains, Some. 
darus have jatis or solkattu (Qerea-@). The presence 
of a number of charanas, the charanas being sung to the. 
same dhatu isa characteristic feature of darus. Merattur: 
Venkatarama Sastri has composed some beautiful darus in 
Telugu. 


Jakkini darus are interesting compositions. The matu- 
of the first section consists entirely of jatis and we come 
across sghitya in the second part. The occurrence of 
madhyamakala passages adds liveliness to the piece. These 
compositions belong to the medieval period and we find in 
some of them, rare time-measures like Kurujhampe O | , Is = 
(10 aksharakalas for an avarta). 
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Oradi Kirtanai, Padam and Daru 


Oradi kirtanai (gro. &i¢ 3%), Oradi padam (gregh 
13) and Oradi daru (79 SG) are long forms of the: 
respective types and belong to the realm of applied music. 
These are Tamil forms and have the divisions pallavi, anu- 
pallavi and charana. The characteristic feature of these 
compositions is the presence of unduly long charanas. 
Excepting for the concluding part, the remaining padas of a 
charana are sung to the same dhatu. Since the interest of” 
these forms centres mainly round the sahitya, the repetition. 
of the same dhatu does dot bore a listener. The charanas 
of some darus have madhyamakala sahityas. Long narra- 
tives, picturesque accounts of the glories of the cities of 
ancient India and description” of battle scenes are fit themes 
for these long forms. 


The ganakrama of the daru as well as the above three- 
forms is the same as that of a kirtana. 


Tillana 


Tillana is a short and crisp form. Itis principally a 
dance form. On account of its brisk and attractive music: 
ft is also sung towards the close of a music concert.  It- 
usually begins with jatis. The name Til/anz is constituted. 
of the rhythmic syllables: ti /z na. 


The tillana has its counterpart in the desya type, tirii 
tillana. Its tempo is usually madhyamakala. Its music is. 
brisk and lively. The matu consists of jatis interspersed 
with svaras and ordinary words. 


Tillana is one of the liveliest of musical forms. It is: 
interesting to hear. It came to be composed by classical: 
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‘omposers who lived in the 18th century. In a music 
concert, after the long-drawn-out pallavi, it comes as a 
pleasing variety. In a dance concert also, it comes asa 
pleasing variety after the abhinaya for the long drawn-out 
padam. In the Harikatha kalakshepam also, after a long 
‘discourse, sometimes bordering upon monotony, the tiilana 
‘comes as a welcome variety. Tillanas are widely learnt. 


The popularity of this form of composition is due to 
the fact that it has got in it the rhythmical solfa syllables 
ta katari kitanaka; the ordinary syllables and also a 
sprinkling of sahitya. The solkattu was a feature of the 
earlier prabandhas. It was'Teferred to as patam. There 
‘was a section in the medieval prabandhas, called the patava 
Khanda, Jatis by themselves ate attractive and when brisk 
passages of jatis are tacked..on:to the sahitya the composti- 
tion naturally becomes very fascinating. 


Classification 


Tillanas may be classified into those which are concert 
_forms, that is intended for being used in concerts and those 
‘which are dance forms, that is intended for being used in 
~dance coneerts. In tillanas intended as concert forms, the 
composers have paid attention to the raga bhava. 
Sometimes they are in slow tempo. The tillana in Vasanta 
raga jham jham tarita jham of Pallavi Sesha Iyer may be — 
“mentioned as anexample. Sangatis also adorn tillanas of 
‘this type. Tillanas which are intended as dance forms are 
generally in medium tempo and the jatis are arranged so as to 
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give scope for display of a variety of foot work. Whereas in~ 
the tillanas belonging to the group of concert forms, all the 
kinds of syllables pertaining to the patam will occur, in the 
tillanas belonging to the group of dance forms, the drum. 
syllables will mostly occur. 


Tillanas have only one charana and the signature of 
the composer occurs inthe charana. Where there is an 
anupallavi and charana, the anupallavi will consist of jatis . 
alone ; but where the compositions consist of pallavi and 
anupallavi alone. the anupallavi will have the jatis, chitta- 
svaras and sahitya. Where there is a distinct charana, it will” 
have words, solfa syllables and jatis. 


The tillana is a constant item in dance concerts. It 
gives scope to the dancer, to display her skill in foot work. 
It has been the tradition for a Harikatha performer to~ 
sing a tillana after the purva pithika is over. The singing 
of a tillana at that time, ensures the creation of musical 
atmosphere aad the subsequent enjoyment of the Harikatha 
becomes ensured. 


The tillana figures in the post-pallavi part of a concert 
programme. It is a constant item in dance concerts. If 
in the course of his discourse, the Bhagavatar finds that a 
section of the audience has gone a bit drowsy he would 
re-establish the atmosphere of liveliness by suddenly 
singing a tillana in quick tempo. The audience immedi- 
ately react. They sit up and listen to with attention. 
To achieve the same end or even to silence the people- 
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«who continue to talk and distract the attention of their 
meighbours, the Bhagavatar may sometimes resort to a 
Pundarikam., 


There are popular tillanas and scholarly tillanas. The 
tillana in Kanada raga in Simhanandana tala beginning with 
the words: Gauri nayaka is one of the crowning contributions 
-of Maha Vaidyanatha Iyer to the repertoire of South Indian 
‘music. This composition is in Sanskrit language. The 
entire composition consists of two avartas. The first avarta 
consists of words and the second of jatis. There are no 
svara passages. This is the only tillana that we have in the 
‘Simhanandana tala. The (Kamba Ramayana tillana of 
Kundrakkudi Krishnayyar is also a scholarly composition, 


The singing of a tillana gives a good training to the 
tongue since sometimes jatis in the 4th degree of speed have 
to be sung with clearness. The practice of tillanas also 
gives a good training to the violinist and the vainika, since 
they acquire training in swift bowing and fast plucking. 
The practice of tillana gives a good training to the flutist 
since he gets practice in triple tongueing and quadruple 
~tongueing to produce these fast jatis. 


There are tillanas which have to be grouped under 
_¢lassical music and there are tillanas whieh have to be 
_ grouped under light classical music. 


There are instances of tillana which were occasioned by 
particular incidents in the lives of composers, The tillana 
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dn Dhanyasi raga, Dhim dhim tom ta da da ra dhim of 
Pallavi Seshayyar is a good example. 


The sahitya of the tillanas may be sanskrit, telugu or 
“tamil. 


Tarana is the couterpart of Tillana in Hindusthani 
music. It isa classical form. It originated as a dance form. 


This lovely form has the sections: pallavi, anupallavi 
and charana. The sections have different dhatus. There 
-are instances of tillanas with a pallavi and anupallavi alone 
or a pallavi and charana alone. Such compositions are as 
complete as the dvidhatu prabandhas, ugabhogas and kritis 
‘with samashti (ates) charanas, The pallavi and anu- 
pallavi usually consist of jatis and the charana of words, 
solfa syllables and jatis- Some tillanas have beautiful 
sangatis. The tillana Jham jham tarita jham in Vasanta 
aga, Adi tala of Pallavi Seshayyar is a good example, 
‘Fhis piece is also an example of a tillana in slow tempo. 

Tillanas are composed in Adi and Rupaka talas, 


Ramnad Srinivasa Iyengar has to his credit a Tillana in 
Lakshmisa tala (one of the 108 talas). 


The ganakrama of the tillana is the same as that 
of a composition with the divisions: pallavi, anupallavi 
and charana. 

Javalis and tillanas are examples of smaller forms 
and will not take more than four to six minutes to 
perform. 
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In addition to the composers referred to above, Vira> 
bhadrayya, H H. Swati Tirunal Maharajah of Travancore, 
Ponnayya, Pallavi Seshayyar, Mysore Sadasiva Rao, 
Patnam Subrahmanya Ayyar, Vina Seshanna of Mysore 
and Ramnad Srinivasa Ayyangar are some of the promi- 
ment composers of this type of composition. 


Tillana daru 


Tillan@ daru isa composition like the tillana with the 
angas: pallavi, anupallavi and charana. But the major 
portion of the matu consists of words after the model of 
a daru. Tillana daru is thus a misra prabandha. Krishna- 
swamy Ayya’r Tillana daru~in~ Svrati raga, Adi tala, 
beginning with the jati ‘‘Nadiri dani tomdari dani” is 
an excellent example. 





CHAPTER VIII 
FOLK MUSIC 


Few countries in the world can claim to have developed 
a system of art music. But all countries including those 
inhabited by aborigines have developed folk music and folk 
dance. Folk music, folk dance and folk drama have a 
distinct place in the cultural heritage of a country. They 
play an important part in the life of the common folk, 
They develop spontaneously. The folk music of all countries 
possesses certain common characteristics. Intended as they 
are for being sung by rusitc foik with untrained voices, 
their compass is limited. They are characterised by simple 
music and easy rhythm. Folk music, folk dance and folk 
drama are older than classical-music, classical dance and 
classical drama. 


Under folk music is.included all the songs that do not 
strictly come within the sphere of art music. Folk music 
comes mostly through anadi sampradzya or unknown 
authorship, as opposed to art music which is the contribu 
tion of known vaggeyakaras. There was no law-giver or 
lakshanakara to determine and define the lakshana and 
growth of folk music, Folk music is the foundation upon 
which the later classical music developed. Tyagaraja 
amongst classical composers has done a distinct service to 
South Indian music by immortalising many folk tunes. 
current in his time, in his Operas, Divyanama kirtanas and 
Utsava sampradaya kirtanas. 


Folk music, called variously Qurg gorsrart, 
url gear arb, BILQUUTLO, saCr_rguure@, 
S. Ii—15 
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SB tron, PSSSSo, rsogrrSo and Ge Aq, is the music 


of the dumb villagers. It isthe privileged possession of the 
millions of men and women ofacountry. It affords end- 
less solace to the weary farmer and the labourer when they 
return home after a day’s hard toil. Itis the music which 
gives infinite delight and pleasure to the housewife and the 
householder. It is the music which is sung daily in the 
homes of hundreds of millons of men and women, old and 
young. It is the music -of the masses. It is these rustic, 
uncouth village songs that have a pedigree longer than that 
of classical music. Folk songs have a charm, all their own 
and please us the moment we hear them. As examples of 
simple beautiful melodies, they remain unsurpassed. To 
listen to folk songs in their pristine purity, one should go to 
villages removed some 50 to,60-miles away from the railway 
Station, or to places which have not yet succumbed to the 
influences of modern civilisation. 


Classical music and folk music: Points of difference. 


The function of folk music is primarily entertainment. 
it is a pleasant type of light music. It just stops with 
making a superficial and temporary appeal to our emo- 
tions. Classical music has a purpose higher than mere 
entertainment. Besides its appeal to our intellect and 
emotion, it takes us to the realm of the Supreme and helps 
us to taste something of the celestial bliss, Classical music 
enlarges our imagination, purges the mind of unclean 
feelings and elevates us. The creation of Ananda rasa 
(emotional joy) is the purpose of classical music. 


For a proper appreciation of classical music one needs 
4#o know its science. Classical music is generally confined 
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to the metropolis and to some important towns and centres. 
Occasionally we hear classical music even in rural parts, but 
such parts always happen to be either musical centres or are 
connected with the name of some illustrious composer or 
mnosican who flourished there, at a not far-off date. Classical 
music is essentially intellectual music and is the music of the 
upper ten thousand. 


Folk songs are perhaps the one means of discovering 
the real feelings and ideas ofa people. Their weals and 
woes find a place there. Verses are added to, or subtracted 
from, as new ideas come in and old ones pass away. The 
up-to-date inner feelings of a people always find expression 
in their folk songs. The folk songs are thus kept dynamic. 
Although these songs never rise-to'the level of set literature, 
yet they are the faithful reflection of all popular sentiments 
and beliefs. 7 


There is a profusion of folk songs in the South Indian 
danguages. Their dhatus or musical settings have a 
peculiarity of theirown. With the exception ofthe prati 
madhyama (tivar ma or F sharp), all the othereleven notes 
of the sthayi figure in them. In some pieces, even subtle 
sratis can be heard. Since the notes are, in most cases, 
sung ina plain, unadorned manner and since the compass 
of most of the tunes is limited, it is not possible to assign 
Specific ragas to many of thesesongs. Some songs are 
‘very crude, uncouth and primitive and comprise only three 
or four notes. But marriage songs and folk songs of a 
wefined nature ate in well-known old and popular ragas. 
Some songs are literally packed with words. The music 
and the sahitya being simple, there is no place for sangatis 
(variations) and vowel extensions. The varek gamaka 
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(grace) is present in some songs. The compass of most folk - 
songs embraces the upper tetrachord of the lower octave: , 
and the lower tetrachord of the middle octave. Songs are . 
mostly in couplets or quatrains. The division into pallavi, 
anupallavi and charana is noticed only in a few instances fe 
and these are ocmpositions of a later period. 


Some of the recognizable ragas in folk music of the © 
refined type are, Punnagavarali, Nadanamakriya, Ananda- 
bhairavi, Saindhavi, Kuranji, Navaroj and Nilambari. 
The Kuranji raga had its origin in the kuram (G1) songs. 
Of the time-measures, Adi, Ripaka and Chapu inclusive of | 
the Misra, Khanda and Tisra varieties, are frequently met 
with. Songs in tisra gati are also seen. Though many 
songs begin in sama graha, songs in the anagata graha are 
mot uncommon. The tunes of the songs used in sorcery, 
witch-craft, demon worship and Kali worship are of an 
awe-inspiring character. 


Themes of folk songs 


The theme of a folk song is never serious and the 
language used is not of a high order. The laws of prosody 
are surprisingly enough, adhered to. Some folk songs teem 
with rhetorical beauties. The fantastic antya prasas present 
in a few songs, add to their humour and general effect. / 
Sometimes we come across songs in the andadi (gésr 8) 
style. In South India, there isa folk song for every event © 
in life. 


The ideas in the sghityas of some folk songs are, 
highly suggestive and thought-provoking. There is the 
famous story told of the great Tamil poet Kambar, that 
one evening he heard the men working on a well sweepor 
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-picottah (67 mb) sing a song and as the sun was sinking 
in the westren horizon they stopped with the line: cpa @ 

AMF Gwe gr HiGb usi&Gr (On the leaf of the bamboo 
‘tree, the sleeping dew drops). The poet was wondering 
“what the succeeding line could be. He brooded and 
‘brooded and nothing struck him. His curiosity was so 
much roused that he resolved to spend the night in the open 
and wait for the morn, when the men would come back for 
plying the water lift. The morning came and the workmen, 
fresh with vigour resumed their song. They continued, 
PaGale GoGo grigbh uaiéGr, sraGb uoibeor 
orHigb 69GrrGer (The sleeping dew drops, disappears 
dng before the sun). On listening to the second line, 
Kambar was filled with amazement and wondered how the 
logical idea contained in the. second line did not strike him. 
The popular saying: 7 DMU-urlGéG@G Hi ureyae 
(There is no counter song to a well sweep song) has come 
into existence since that incident. « 


When the baling of water is done without music, it is 
called sar oO mb i.e. dumb lifting. 


It is a pity that with the advent of power driven pump> 
J) 04 urcG is fast dying out. 


The folk songs of South India are a treasure-house of 
historical and sociological information. The occupational 
‘songs, tribal songs, marriage songs, worship songs and 
ballads especially contain a main of information. Songs 
relating to palmistry and astrology and songs relating to the 
curative properties of herbs and special herbs useful for 
curing particular diseases are interesting. On the lighter 
side, we have the humorous songs, teeming with meaningless _ 
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alliterations, fantastic rhymes and lazy colloquialisms. The 
unconnected nature of the topics dealt with in the intermis 
nable verses of folk songs is due to the fact that from time 
to time, new verses on current events and incidents are 
composed and added. For instance, in the Muthu Viray3 
Paiiu (ysgHUrruG urcG@) there is a stanza containing 
a reference to the Whiteman’s money. In the Muthalamman 
Patiu (yp S$srOwwesF rirL@) there is a reference to the 
bamboo bobbins and links of a cotton mill. 


In addition to being a stimulant to workers, occupa 
tional songs serve to regulate the work by their rhythm. 
When the amount of work turned over during the duration 
of a bar or avarta is knows, it is possible to calculate the 
total amount of work that will be turned out at the end of 
the song. For example, imagine a huge log of wood being 
pushed by a batch of workers from one place to another. 
Simultaneous push by all, at the precise moment is very 
important for the successful accomplishment of the task. 


The tune used is such cases furnishes the clue to the moment 


when they should all apply force. 
In the following simple tune, all the workers simultas 


neously push the log when the two underlined notes (shadja} 
are sung: 


Notes of Kharaharapriya raga— Adi tala (Tisra gati) °/\j 
ti | | O Ou 


$,R,GrS,-S,R,GrS, 855353] $33553 
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From the distance travelled by the log in the space of 
one avarta, it will be possible to say when the log will move: 
on to the required place. Likewise in the case of well sweep 
sonks (7G pri urt.@), it will be possible to calculate the 
total number of pails of water that would have been 
drawn from a well for irrigation purposes, during a given. 
- space of time. Rowing songs wherein the oars are dipped 
into water by the crew at regular intervals and pounding. 
songs wherein the pestles are lowered into the mortar at 
regular intervals to crush the grain are other instances of 
songs for concerted action. 


Labour songs serve te relieve the dullness and monotony: 
of the work and also lighten,the strain to some extent. The 
sahityas of some of these songs deal with the details of time- 
honoured occupations like mat-making etc. 


Some folk tunes have specific names. When such 2 
name is mentioned on the top of a song, every one knows. 
how to sing it. Such names as Anandakalippu, Nondichindu, 
Odam (g-) or Kappal and Lavani may be mentioned in 
this connection, Even in cases where two or three different 
varieties of tunes exist under the same name, the metre and 
the structure of the sahitya will give the clue to the 
particular tune that is intended. 


The catchy nature of folk tunes has attraeted the 
attention of many a classical composer. They wrote their 
own sahityas for those tunes and have thus contributed 
to the immortality of these tunes. The names of Tyagaraja, 
Gopalakrishna Bharati and Ramaswamy Sivan may be 
mentioned in this connection. Many folk tunes have founp: 
a place in Bhajana songs. 
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The rural inhabitants of India are as proud of their folk 
music as their brethern in Bavaria or Ireland. 


Classification 


From the point of view of their musical construction, 
folk songs may be classified under two main heads :— 
1. Those of a rustic type—e.g., the agricultural, 
craft and occapation songs. 


2. Those of a refind type—e.g., the puranic songs 
and marriage songs. 

Songs of the former class are mostly found in rural 
parts and are current amongst the lower strata of society. 
The music though crude is neverthless charming. Songs 
of the latter class have a some what polished music and 
are in some of the well recognised ragas. The Padyam 
(u gu), Lali(wra?), Nalangu (sen G), Unjal (2° Fed), 
Odam (qt) and Suvvi (avzae#) are all instance of this 
latter class. 


Amongst the Todas, Badagas and Irulars of the 
Nilagiris, one comes across genuine examples of primitive 
music and primitive dance. 

There are folk songs intended for being sung by :— 

(1) Individuals 

(2) Groups 

(3) An individual and a group alternately, and 
(4) Two groups alternatively. 


Apt choric phrases for the group will be found in the 
third and fourth cases. 
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There are folk songs intended for being sung by men 
-alone or women alone and also songs for being sung by men 
-and women, alternately or together. 


From the point view of their subject matter, folk songs 
«may be classified into :— 


1. Moral Songs.—Teaching morals and principles 
of ethics and the manner in which one should conduct 
himself in society; €Dourek@ and gyssuurc@ are 
examples. 


2. Philosophical Songs.—Teaching the philosophy of 
life; Cagré5uU ur Geer. 


3. Proverbial songs\containing adages, proverbs and 
sayings of great sages; UpQurpec, QurerQurpacr 


BRAS, Was, AwahS. 


4. Ceremonial Songs.and Ritualistic or Functional 
-Songs.—Gerbyu ur _Qser, ¢_LagGuurl@ser. Songs 
sung on occasions like birth, namakaranam (naming 
ceremony), cradling, marriage. death and nuptial cere- 
monies. 


Masahkai song (weé@411 urt_@asen) are sung during 
oar erlitj and a5w6 5b ceremonies of pregnant women. 


The Badaga and Coorg songs relating to some of the 
above functions are especially worthy of mention. 


5. ‘ Occupational Songs.—Under this head come the 
-occupation and craft songs, milkmaid’s songs, load carrying 
songs, fishermen songs, songs of the cart-pullers and 
drawers of water from wells for irrigation purposes and 
-generally the songs of the working classes. The barge songs 
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(ucGereiy umi@ser) and the Malabar boat songs come 
under this group. Songs of this group are generally im 
the colloquial dialect. The Pestle songs (2.W4a5Lb 
“7c@) and the Vallaippatiu (acrarci uri.@) sang by 
Women while pounding the grain are wellknown. Ogre 
416, QoréAurtLO, Gpacrurl@, urburligcr 
“FLO, 6G@as ure@ and Vendor’s songs are examples. 
of occupational songs. 


The music of the Doli bearers on the Tirupati Hills, 
which consists of only three notes, (Shadja, Chatussruti 
tishabha and Sadharana gandhara) is an interesting example: 
under this group, and furnish examples of primitive music. 


The music runs as follows = 
(AVS R; (BRS; (A)SR; (B)RS;i 
(A) GR; (B) SR; (AyS R; (B)RS31 


The music jis just sung to the syllable ho. A is the 
bearer {going in front and B the bearer at the rear. The 
Doli is a small cradle suspended from the centre of a long 
bamboo pole. The music sunk by A is like a question and. 
the music sung by B is like an answer. This isa primitive: 
form of antiphonal music. 


6. Agricultural songs.—Under this head, come the 
songs relating to rainfall, songs relating to the various. 
seasons of the year and songs sung on the occasion of 
the sowing of seeds, ploughing, transplanting, weeding and 
planting of crops and the harvest songs. The 2ps59u 
ust@ (ploughwomen’s song), uewr&erci url@, Auer 
Buurel@, sroytt uree, TTOHBSOUUTLR oa Ol 
uiat_@, come under this group. In the wheat plains of the 
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North, singers and drummers are engaged to perform,. 
during harvest time. The labourers working to the accoms. © 
paniment of music and rhythm turn out more work. 


Mugavaippatiu (pemas um.@) is the song sung: 
during the treading of the grain on the threshing floor by 


7. Rain songs.—In tracts which have no irrigation» 
facilities and which are totally dependent upon rain (ww rarw 
unt 36 Feaw), rain songs are sung in times of drought. 
On such occasions, it is also the practice to requisition the 
services of seven oduvars (reciters of Tevaram) to sing the: 
seven hymns of the Tevaram_in the Pan (ues) Megaragaks 
kurinji (@oa7Teé GM GR) by way of invoking the seven 
clouds (avis G wenieer) and-produce rain. 


8... Cradle songs:—Mother’s songs (lullabies) coma 
posed for and sung to children. There are many such swing~ 
sonks (27 Fa, OSTL eed UrLG, sTOr.@) in the South: 
Indian languages and most of them are in the Nilambarf 
raga, Anandabhairavi raga or Yadukulakambhoji raga. 


9. Devotional and Worship songs.—Songs of prayer 
and songs in praise of the presiding deities of villages. 


The Sopanam songs of the west cost and the (Paiarip« 


 patiu (ysrfd ure@, 2@éemsci ure@), and the various 


songs sung in Mariyamman and Kali temples are examples. 


The Sopanam songs are sung by the people belonging 
to the Kurup caste. They play the cymbals while the. 
Marars, provide the drum accompaniment by Playing on: 
the Edakka oo 
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10. Tribal songs.—Every tribe in India has its own 
«characteristic song which relates amongst other things the 
- origin and history of the tribe, its great ancestors, its hoary 
traditions, its time-honoured pgofession etc, These songs 
~consist of a series of stanzas and the tribes take a patriotic 
delight in singing them. In fact on the occasion of impors 
tant annual celebrations, the tribal song is given precedence 
-Over others. 


Songs relating to gu aarb, srLGaarb & wavaarb 
are sung by the Kuratti. 


ll. Craft songs.—The sahitya herein relates to the 
‘technique of their calling like the process of mat-making 
etc, ; 


12. Historical songs,—These are in the style of the 
‘ballads and are of popular interest. Their themes relate to 
‘historic events of great. significane. Raja Desingu songs, 
Bobbili pata and the Powadas of Maharashtra are only 
‘too welknown. 


13, Epic and puranic songs.—These are songs cele. 
‘brating the valorous deeds of the great epic and puranic 
‘heroes like Rama. Krishna and Muruga. There are 
a countless number of songs of this type current amongst 
the masses. Songs on heroic themes have a powerful 


-appeal. 


14. Songs in praisc of local heroes——Every imports 
tant village has its own hero and there are songs in praise of 
“Such heroes. The Katta Bomman Pattu (av Qurbwer 
ur-@), Umayyan pattu (exmuduer ured) and the 
‘Chandana Devan Pattu (630 @Ggusr url) are well- 
‘known examples. 
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15. Congregational songs.—Songs for groups; the- 


Kumni (G4), Kolattam (Gsrerce b, se0r_eorevunb)- 
and Pinnal Kolattam (9erara Gareriib) songs, 


These are recreational songs. Bends, Hops, Jumps, 


Skips and graceful steps are the marked features of the - 


dances of the participants herein. The circular formation 


of the Kummi is able :to accommodate more and more - 


people as and when they come and join. 


Pinnal kolattam or stick-play with ropes is an 
interesting folk dance. 8 girls or 12 girls stand in a circle 


to start with and they march inwards and outwards with » 


rhythmic steps to the accompaniment of music. The type 
of march results in particular~ plaits being formed with the 
topes. The whole thing is done in an artistic manner. 


There are the patterns of plaits like sq@y (sugar cane) 
ST poy (screwpine), ¢m@el (chain), 14 Garared (flower 
pattern), wry (snake),..57byYssu9 m (coir) etc. The - 


plaits are untwined later to the accompaniment of music. 


There are various types of kummis ranging from the- 
simplest to the most complicated. The songs for Pinnal : 


kolattam are interesting. 


16. Riddle songs.—(y Givi ure.@ser) which present 
intelligent puzzles for solution during leisure hours. 


17. Satirical songs.—(ufiarsa urc@ser) and the 


gee. The satirical songs sung by the lady members of the | 
bride’s party and the bride-groom’s party during marriage: © 


dinners, provide a good deal of mirth and merriment. — 
Women skilled in singing such songs (fbw6 941 ure @ser) , 
are sometimes specially engaged to sing on behalf of each - 


party. 


2 
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18. Songs for games.—The Kazhakkodi (2péGeryp) 
«and the ammanai -ytbiwwr2r songs. These are for a game 
with three wooden balls. LEzhangal attam (7prHaed 
-4 1b) is a game played with seven pebbles or ¢p4G ary. 


19. Songs relating to cures of ailments.—Remedies for 
sthe various ailments and the curative effects and medicinal 
properties of herbs are mentioned in these songs. 


20. Health songs.—Songs giving tips for healthy 
diving. «7575 774 6G b10 is a good example. 


21. Festival songs.—These are sung on the occasioa of 
‘festivals like Javandarai. 


22. Songs figuring in folk dances and folk dramas— 
The valandanai and oyil of Padukkottai, the pallu, the songs 
_of the gipsies, wandering minstrels. and fortune tellers, the 
music of the nondi natakam(dtamatic monologue), kuluva 
.nadakam aad the kuravanji natakam (dance drama staged in 
temples), the songs figuring» in» the kaikotti kali and 
_tiruvatria kali of Malabar, the gobbi dance and garba dance 
of Guzerat, the rasa of Bengal and the songs sung during 
the performances of bommalattam (wruiurma #53 OF 
puppet show) and topavaikkijttu (marionette show or show 
with leathern puppets) are all interesting. 


23. The Arti songs of the different provinces of India 
have fascinating melodies. 


24. Miscellaneous:—-Under this head come all the comic 
-songs, buffoonery songs (Gsrurefuiurc@, Ge gu 
urcd, Gagémsu urlG, @rasr-_eu urc@), musical 
dialogues, dirge songs and the various popular reels and jigs. 
The spicy humour contained in some of these songs will send ~ 
listeners into roars of laughter. The humorous song ‘‘p ap 
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wpariIeaten paemb GulymaséGear” is known 
‘throughout South India. The musical dialogue between a 
‘kuravan and kuratti beginning with the words :—Arupattu 
nalu muzham” (9 mUSSSETaI (pd) is‘interasting both 
on account of its catchy music and its crisp ideas. The 
Satirical extempore songs of the palanquin bearers on the 
‘hills having a sharp revenge on stingy employers are only 
too well known. The Themmangu (Thenzpngu is the more 
correct term), Tappan, Lavani, Kuram, Odam, and the 
other ‘Every day songs’ of the unlettered folk which have 
a mere ephemeral existence (often a few months or some- 
‘times a few years) and then sink into oblivion like ** Sri 
Rama Chandirane’’ and ‘‘ Andi Pandaram’’ also come 
under this group. Songs on nature themes (Qu Hm su 
ure@ser) also exist. 


In the dummy horse show'or traf 941-1, the dancer 

thas two short wooden stilts-tied to the feet and dances to 

_ the lively music accompaniment’of the naiyandi melam 

(rustic band). In the -ja?Gevag or tiger masquerade, the 
dance is performed to the rhythm provided by drums. 


Lavanis are ballad - like compositions meant for lay 
people. Through them, the folk become educated in the 
Puranas and sacred lore of jndia. Two persons figure in 
the recitals of lavanis- one putting thought - provoking 
questions and the othr giving intelligent answers to those 
questions. Whether Manmatha was burnt or not burntis a 
favourite theme. There are the two parties 7 Des saQ 
and or Muir gs &%f , each advocating his point of view. 


The Tuntina is used to provide the drone accom- 
paniment and the Dep the rhythmic accompaniment. 
A ring called mefti (Qwiy) is worn on the left hand 
finger and it used to strike the wooden rim of the Dep 
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on the top-side. The notes emanating from the wooden: 
rim and the skin surface bear a consonantal relattonship: 
(sa - pa) A sarvalaghu rhythmic accompaniment is 
provided by the strokes on the rim while the cross-rhythmical’ 
accompaniment is provided by playing on the drum 
surface. 


‘Lavanis are coupiets (sawrenflser). Lavanis are 
found in ragas like Todi, Abiri, Nadanamakriya, Saveri, 
Anandabhairavi, Yadukulakambhoji and  Pantuvarali. 
There are also ragamalika lavanis. No alapana is resorted 
to during the singing of alavani. The sahityas of some. 
lavanis are inthe nature of puzzies. Samartha Ramadas- 
was the first to compose lavanis in Mahratti. Raja Serfojee, 
of Tanjore has composed the Thirtha yatra lavani. 


Lavani Venkata Rao, -a-court post of Tanjore in the 
latter part of the 19th century was an adept in singing 
lavanis. He wrote the Bahattara’ Ragamalika: Sriman: 
Jokari raja vamsa mani in Maharatti language. Maha. 
Waidyanatha Iyer set this to music inthe 72 mela ragas., 
He later substituted to this dhatu, his own sanskrit sahitya, 
beginning with the words Pranatartihara prabho purare, 
This is the history of the now fawous :72 mela ragamalika- 
of Maha Vaidyanatha Iyer. 


The Pandaram while singing songs uses the Ektar or the: 
Tuntina both as a drone and as a rhythmic accompaniment... 
Thus while singing a song in chapu tala, he plucks the string: 
to the gati of takita takadimi plucking at the syllables. ta., 
He also has a jalra in his left hand maintaining time. 


Likewise for Rupaka tala, he plucks the string at the: 
its and 2nd counts and for adi tala, at the Ist, 5th and 7th. 
counts. : 3 
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Chindu is a highly popular form of folk music. It 
consists of several stanzas. The music of the different 
stanzas is the same. There are several wellsknown chindus 
having distinct tunes of their own. The *Kavadi chindu 
(pilgrims’ song), Nondichindu, Surul Nondichindu. (&% Her 
Qeraxrnshé gf), Vandichindu (warge¢AG gH) and the 
Vazhinadaichindu (afpsemr_FFs gs) are some of the 
varieties. The last mentioned type helps one to get rid of 
the tedium of journey. 


During leisure periods and off-seasons, the rustic folk 
engage themselves in subsidiary occupations like (1) Spinning 
(2) Weaving (3) Preparing lime water for building purposes. 
(4) levelling the roads and (5) cutting wood from the hiil 
forests. 


Characteristics of Folk songs 


1. The musical compass of folk songs is generally 
within one sthayi (octave). In some cases, the range extends 
from the lower octave panchama to the middle octave 
panchama. The compass is limited because the songs are 
intended for being sung by village folk who rarely have 
the opportunities to develop the compass of their voices 
through technical exercises. 


2. Songs in the prati madhyama ragas and aparvas 
ragas are rarely met with. 


3. The songs are very simple and uncultured in their 
poetical form. 


4. The theme chosen is often commonplace. 





* Kavadi is a decorated stave of wood with an arch. 
S. I1I—16 
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5. The’ music is simple, homely and catchy and 
pleases one the moment one hears it. 


6. Songs are generally in stanzas, each stanza having 
the same music. 


The song: sbu urre CoH urre wbCway wor 
sr7s7ibu urT7gG may be mentioned as an example. 
Occasionally we come across songs with the division into 
pallavi, anupallavi and charana. Songs with these divisions 
must have come into existence only during the last five 
hundred years. 


. 7.~Sangatis or variations and gamakas and other 
technicalities generally speaking, are absent. The gamakas, 
varik and linam are however found in some songs. 


8. Agood number of songs are in sankirna ragas and 
in very simple talas or time-measures. Some of the 
recognisable ragas in folk.musicare Anandabhairavi and 
Nilambari; and Nishadantya, Dhaivatantya and Pancha- 
mantya ragas like Nadanamakriya, Punnagavarali, Kuranji 
and Navaroj. 


Primitive songs when heard give the impression that 
they are being h ummed to some inarticulate syllables. 


The village folk have their own indigenous system of 
dance, with appro priate music. In addition they have their 
own crude bands consisting of metallic horns, bamboo flutes, 
castanets, sticks, cymbals and drums. 


In folk songs, wecome across pieces of varying grades — 
of musical quality—from the simplest sing-song tune, to 
the song bordering almost on art music. Nursery songs, © 
agricultural songs (or D gyUur@ser agslwer), puranic 
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songs (LjrreurLs Limi Gaser), songs on village deitiese (@r7 7 
Gsamgescr titL@) and songs relating to pregnancy 
(@&rviu7e@) and games of gitlhood, shepherds songs, 
potters songs, and songs sung during the husking of rice are 
instances of simpler folk songs of varying grades of mnsical 
quality. Some folk songs are literally packed with words. 


The masses have been made familiar with puranic 
stories through the form, odam or kappal(@-b sang 
eit), The Ramayana odam is a well-known composition 
familiar to the ladies of the Tamiiland. {nthe odam, the 
introductory part and theconcluding part are sung in 
slow tempo andjthe long middle part called mudugu (w@6) 
in quick tempo. 


There is an appropriateness in this procedure. The 
boat on leaving a port slowly moves out and when it gains 
momentum, it travels faster... When the port of destination 
is reached, the speed is gradually slowed down antil it comes 
to a stand-still. 


The Raga odam (cr% gt) is an interesting compos 
sition, giving a catalogue of well-knwon ragas. The 
Nagarika odam (srsfae @tw) deals with the modern 
civilisation and fashions. Some folk songs contain a wealth 
of religious philosophy. There are also martial songs. 


Music plays an important a part in the life of the 
common folk in the case of the refined folk. Although 
folk music may not move a person and lift him to serene 
heights and make him commune with the Supreme, it has 
nevertheless an unfailing charm. The wandering minstrels 
of India have kept alive certain classes of folk songs. 
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Singing games like the ammanai, provide a good pastime. 
The kolattam performances given by young, trimly clad 
girls, with their sticks, about a span long and painted red 
and yellow are a treat to the eye and the ear. 


Girls and ladies playing kolattam are depicted in the 
sculptures in :— 

(1) the mandapam in front of the Nataraja shrine at 
Perur: 


(2) the southern outermost prakaram (corridor) of the 
temple at Ramesvaram ; 


(3) the Achutappa Bhipala re ae at Avadaiyar- 
kovil: and 


(4) in the temples at Lepakshi, Tadpatri and Tirupati. 


The graceful postures of~the performers responding 
to their partners on their..jeft.and right are worthy of. 
special attention. 


Folk Concerts 


There are various types of folk concerts which provide 
either enterainment or commudicate to the rural folk, ethical 
teachings and knowledge relating to sacred lore. The 
following are some of them :— 


1. Villuppattu.—The leader sits in front of a long 
bow and provides rhythmic accompaniment by striking the 
string of the bow with two sticks (a@f?aGar@). There 
are singers and performers on the udukkai, ghatam and 
castanets (S7@ Sar) to assist him. The mouth of the 
ghatam is struck with a leather pad. The resulting reverbe- 
rating accompaniment is very impressive. A story is taken 
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and discoursed upon. The prose discourse is interpersed 
with songs. 


2. Lavanippattu.—Herein a lady and a man sing 
alternately verses and songs. One puts intelligent questions © 
to the other and the other gives thought-provoking answers 
and thus sustain the interest of the listeners. 


3. Oyilattam.—Folk dances performed by men waving 
handkerchiefs. 

4. Chakkaiyattam.—Folk dances performed by men 
keeping rhythmic accompaniment with chakkais which are 
thin oblong wooden clappers, stringed and held between the 
fingers. 


5. Vaindanai.—Oyilattam performed with sticks. 


6, Poykkal Kudiraiyattam or dummy horse show. 
Dummy camels are also.used sometimes. 


7. Kaichilambu Pattu, a singer narrating a story in 
song, keeping rhythm with a pair of oval-shaped rings with 
metallic pieces inside. He is assisted by performers on the 
mridangam and ghatam. 


8. Naiyandi melam, (maurary Gwertd) is a rustic 
band providing fast and powerful rhythmic accompaniment 
to the dances of Karagum Kavadi and dummy horse. 


Folk Instruments 


The instruments used by the rustic folk for accom; 
panying their music and dance are crude ones. They are 
mostly percussion instruments and wind instruments. 
Stringed instruments like the Nanduni and Vinakunju are 
used on the west coast. Qarttraes® fiddle also is used 
in folk music. 


